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U Reading Wie MUST for Shafting Buyerd 


lr ground shafting is one of your steel GUInenIEnI=E 
you will want a copy of our new fold@iEnE : 
“Call A Specialist’. 

In 44 years of supplying ground shaft aie: 
industries, we have learned about the #RMGIgII=/t./r 
customers who use this fine product. 

“Call A Specialist’ is based on thisiat = [/ran[r 


and these special needs. 


If you are having 
production problems 
in selecting or ma- 
chining ground shaft- 
ing, we will be glad 
to arrange for a field 
metallurgist or a ma- 
chine tool specialist 
to call on you. 


Cold drawn, 
ground and polished shafting in a wide range of sizes. Also 
a complete inventory of cold finished bars in houwrreds; squares, 
flats and hexagons. Drill rod in three and twelve-foot lengths. 


PRE" STEEL SUPPET COMPANY 


26 NO. ABERDEEN STREET @ CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 


In four short pages are listed analyses, properties and 
tolerances of the leading types of ground shafting; 
illustrated applications of these types; and a short story 
on how ground shafting is handled at mill and ware- 


house to preserve accuracy, concentricity, straightness 
and surface finish. 


Phone or write today for your copy of ‘Call A Specialist'’. 


ground and polished shafting and turned, 


Telephone MO nroe 6-4212 


Industries in 
area have the 
'ng other ady 


the Chicago 
Se outstand- 
antages;: 


An unfailing supply of fresh water, so essential to numerous indus- 
trial operations, is one of the chief assets of the Chicago area. And in 
addition to abundant water, industry in the Chicago area has the 
added advantage of the lowest cost water in the country. 


Lake Michigan, at Chicago’s front door, provides an unlimited Raanufacturing ° Loans. 
2 : 5 = elati a 
source of water, immediately available for all uses. Continuously 2,500,000 Kier’ © More than 
5 5 é Santo S 5 b iG NOwatt 
expanding pumping facilities, capable of furnishing approximately a emendous Coal Rees 


0ed Living 


2 billion gallons per day, assure uninterrupted water service to the 
9x Dollars, 


3,725,000 Chicagoans who are now utilizing Lake Michigan water. 
These users, and the users in nearby cities and villages of the Chi- 
cago area, have the security of knowing that Lake Michigan will 
continue to meet the growing demands of expanded industry and 
greater population. 

In order to assure the purity of the water supplied through the 
Chicago water system, a vast filtration project is under way. The 
first unit is now completed. The complete project, as planned, will 
provide filtered water for the entire Chicago metropolitan area. 


TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 


Marquette Building—140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, lilinois 


“OMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY °* PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
NESTERN UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY °* ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
NONSTOPS 


ON UNITED’S DC-6 
MAINLINER 300s 


LEAVE AT 7 a. m., 8 a. m., 
lla. m., 4 p. m., 5 p. m., 8 
p.m., 10 p. m., or 1:50 a. m. 
Reach New York in just 2 hrs. 
55 min. Delicious full-course 
meals and finest service aloft. 


FASTEST, FINEST TO PHILA- 
DELPHIA! Now only 22 hrs. 
nonstop on DC-6 Mainliner 300s 
—the only nonstop flights to 
Philadelphia! Leave at 5:45 p.m., 
arrive 9:25 p. m. Two other 
DC-6 flights daily, 


COST IS LOWER THAN RAIL! 
Based on fares alone, you save 
$4.54 one way over Ist-class rail 
with lower berth to New York, 
$3.49 one way to Philadelphia. 


UNITED AIR LINES 
Monroe and Wabash (Palmer 


House Corner) or Stevens Hotel 


Lobby. Call FRanklin 2-4900, 


OR, SEE AN AUTHORIZED 
TRAVEL AGENT 


Flights operate on Standard time. 
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STATISTICS OF 


CHICAGO BUSINES: 


April, March, App 
1950 1950 19! 
ilding rmi Fee 1,305 770 § 
Se cites cinta >> aa Sas aes $21,732,200 $12,040,000 $19,707, 1, 
: 7 yarded in buildi rojects, 
Cook Cont Sabie const cea 2,143 1,350 Ls 
Costa are BES ___. $56,581,000 $35,920,000 $45,317,0) 
(F. W. Dodge Corp.) 
¢ 5,1, 
Réalkestate’ transferseeeee eee 6,413 6,633 , 
eaniaeraion D2 A e E ae hes wh ee $4,509,722 $6,316,750 $3,795,9, 
Department store sales index —. 216.9% 198.7 22. 


(Federal Reserve Board) 
(Daily average 1935-39 = 100) 
Bank (clearings: = 2 eee _ $2,922,408,696  $3,318,406,672 $2,949,752], 


Bank debits to individual accounts: 


istri 5 15,021,375,0) 

leral Reserve District —______.$15,353,074,000 —$17,329,054,000 $15,021,375, 
Chitaes "only - eae ee aoe --- $7,967,838,000 $9,112,374,000 —$7,757,830,0) 
(Federal Reserve Board ; 


Midwest Stock Exchange transactions: 


7 554,5 

Number of shares traded _.-- 1,755,000 1,358,000 4, 

Market value of shares traded __ PE ses bs $44,587,272 $38,737,785 $12,985,7 
Railway express shipments, 

Chices Ee fe ral WORSE Cn et Ms Se 1,021,185 1,205,191 1,257,8 
Air express shipments, Chicago area —__ 53,451 60,180 38,5: 
L.G.03 merchandisemicars| =e ee 20,826 23,741 24,8) 
Electric power production, kwh —- _1,030,708,000 1,080,031,000 959,645, 
Revenue passengers carried by Chicago 

Transit Authority lines 

Surface division —_- z pe as eS ee 53,445,475 57,530,099 63,211;5 

Rapid Transit division —~—._-—____ 12,044,094 13,206,286 14,138,0 
Postal'¢ receipts 4-32 eee ee eee $9,569,801 $10,527,837 $9,667,5 
Air passengers: j 

aE : Re a a ee A, , ee eee 134,947 117,002 118,5 

Departures “42 * See ae : 137,241 116,913 120,2 
Consumers’ Price Index (1935-39=100) _. 172.9 172.9 17E 
Livestock slaughtered under federal 

Inspection {=> = aa ee ee 477,876 541,577 467,6 
Families on relief rolls: 

Cook? County’ =e ee eee 31,030 31,606 24,2 

Other Illinois counties — = 23,322 26,268 19,3: 


*Preliminary figure. 


JULY, 1950, TAX CALENDAR 


Date Due Tax Returnable to 
1 Illinois Domestic and Foreign Corporation Franchise Secretary of State 
Tax due for year July 1, 1950, to June 30, 1951. 
15 If total O.A.B. taxes (employer and employe) plus Authorized Depositan 


income tax withheld in previous month exceeds 
$100, pay amount to 
or remittance may be made at end of month with Collector of Intern: 


quarterly return directly to Revenue 

15 Illinois Retailers’ Occupation Tax return and pay- Director of Revenue 
ment for month of June 

31 Third quarterly installment on 1949 Federal Unem- Collector of Internz 
ployment Compensation Tax Revenue 

31 Illinois Unemployment Compensation contribution Director, Dept. of 


report and payment for second quarter of 1950 Labor 
(UC-3 and UC-40) 


31 Federal Excise Tax return and payment due for Collector of Interna 
June, 1950 Revenue 
31 Quarterly return and payment (by depositary receipts Collector of Interna 


or cash) of income and O.A.B. taxes withheld by Revenue ; 
employers for second quarter of 1950 (Form 941) 
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Today’s grocery supermarket=has 
become such an entrenched land- 
mark on mainstreets across the na- 
tion that few people stop to think 
that these super-efficient, self-service 
Institutions came into being as re- 
cently as the great depression. Since 
the war, the same merchandising 
technique which made the super- 
market has been invading other 
segments of retail selling. Betty 
Savesky reviews this significant mer- 
chandising trend and the causes be- 
hind it in an article on page 16. 


If the busy bee had to produce 
all the wax that industry gobbled 
up last year—a billion pounds, to 
be exact—he would be a whole lot 
busier than the nursery rhymes have 
him. Since 1939, U. S. wax con- 
sumption has soared a full 100 per 
cent, as industry has found new 
uses for the stuff that was used 
6,000 years ago to preserve Egyptian 
mummies. As John A. McWethy, 
Chicago bureau chief of the WALL 
STREET JOURNAL, reports (p. 20), 
most of the waxes which are per- 
forming these odd, but essential, 
jobs for industry are not the prod- 
uct of the bee at all—but come in- 
stead from the versatile raw materi- 
al, petroleum. 


People take color pretty much for 
granted, color experts say, because 
it is a natural instinct of humans 
to appreciate the beauty of a sun- 
set or a flower garden. Utilizing 
the tremendous power of color to 
influence people to buy merchan- 
dise, to practice safety or to work 
more efficiently is quite another 
matter, however. COMMERCE eX- 
plores the fascinating subject of 
color technology in an article be- 
ginning on page 19. 


Someone in Washington has cal- 
culated that this year’s census will 
provide industry with no less than 
15,000,000,000 new marketing facts. 
Commerce’s Washington corre- 
spondent Jack Robins has made no 
effort to substantiate this particular 
statistic, but he has compiled a first- 
hand report (p. 15) indicating when 
this vital new market data will, be- 
come available to industry. 
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It goes in here.........100 ft.......... and comes out here. 


T ITS DIVERSEY PLANT in Chicago, the Continental Baking 
yaNgeaeene is baking 4300 loaves of Wonder bread per hour in a 
direct gas-fired traveling oven, 100 feet in length. This ten-zone oven 
is completely equipped with automatic controls which maintain the 
proper temperature in each zone. It takes 30 minutes for the bread 
to travel through these zones and the loaves emerge from the oven 


“slo-baked” and golden brown. 


Years ago the ovens had only a front door through which the 
bread pans were put in and taken out. Today, the most modern gas- 
fired ovens are long with an entrance at one end and an exit at the 
other. Due to its operating flexibility, gas has proved to be the ideal 


fuel for maintaining bakery schedules. 


One Hundred Years Gas 
Service in Chicago 
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i It’s Been A Long War ! 


ANY AMERICAN patent owners are still in the 
throes of World War II because peace has not 
it been officially declared. They are fighting for 
isiness against competition using their own patents. 
) expedite the war effort, these patent owners issued 
re licenses to the government for the duration of the 
wr to expand production through various suppliers. 
The royalty-free suppliers are now bidding against 
€ original patent owners for government business 
d they are often getting the contracts. 

Senator Douglas introduced a bill for the modifi- 
tion or cancellation of these wartime licenses last 
ar and the Senate passed the bill. Recently the 
ouse judiciary committee reported the bill out for 
tion after adding a few amendments. At this writ- 
g, however, no further action has been taken and 
1€ patent owners are still being penalized in com- 
ting for government contracts by their patriotic 
stion in the war which ended five years ago. This 
one inequity arising from the failure officially to 
rminate the war which Congres could and should 
peedily rectify. 


Five Year Peace 


t 


= E. WILSON, president of General Motors, has 
== described the new five-year contract between GM 
nd the United Automobile Workers as “unprece- 
ented in labor-management relations.” ‘This is no 
verstatement. 

GM and the UMW have attempted to settle in this 
mntract all of the basic points of contention that, as 
ir as now can be seen, might give cause for negotia- 
ons or a strike in the next five years. The corpora- 
on has settled the wage question by contracting to 
ive a four cent an hour increase in its base pay rate 
ach year. If GM achieves no more than the long 
rm, national average increase in productivity of two 
» three per cent during the period of the contract, 
1e four cent an hour sum should not prove exhorbi- 
mt. Continuation of the cost of living formula for 
djustments in the basic rate that was first adopted by 
‘M in 1948 gives the corporation protection against a 
eneral decline in the price and wage structure. 
From the UMW standpoint, a union security clause 
as been written that protects its membership but 
oes not eliminate the worker’s right of choice by im- 
osing a closed shop. 

Finally, employes are given one of the most liberal 
ension, vacation and sickness and health plans yet 
egotiated with such a large employer. Their net 
1in for the first year of the contract has been cal- 
lated at a total of 19 cents per hour. 

The business community will be studying this new 
yntract and watching its effect for a long time to 


come. Will it provide sufficient flexibility to enable 
the corporation to meet whatever general economic 
conditions may develop? Will the union and its mem- 
bers be content with their bargain for so long a 
period? 

These are challenging questions which only time 
can answer. If the answers prove to be affirmative, the 
contract may in the future become as precedent mak- 
ing as it is precedent breaking today. After the last 
five years of widespread labor-management warfare, 
nothing would be more welcome to all groups in the 
country than a formula that would bring peace in the 
big mass production industries for terms of years 
rather than months. 


# Dividend or Donation? 


CONGRESSIONAL committee headed by Rep- 

resentative Hardy of Virginia is investigating the 
National Service Life Insurance program, more popu- 
larly known as G.J. Life Insurance. They are finding 
many things indicating that what was intended to 
provide low-cost insurance to protect our service men 
against wartime casualties is beginning to turn into a 
bonus system. 

Because of the way the law was originally written 
and the administrative interpretation given it by the 
Veterans’ Administration, these things have happened: 

1. Benefits to the families of insured servicemen 
who were killed or died of war connected casualties 
were paid by the taxpayer directly from the U. S. 
Treasury, not from the premium money paid by the 
veterans into the NSLI. The premium accumulations 
are used to pay benefits of insured ex-servicemen who 
died as civilians of non-war connected causes. 

2. The Treasury pays a special high rate of interest 
on its bonds held by the insurance fund. This has 
cost taxpayers $210,000,000 more than the going rate 
of interest. 

3. Air cadets for whom the government paid the 
premiums during their training period are now being 
paid dividends out of these premiums. 

These factors all have contributed to the recent 
$2,800,000,000 “dividend” payment. If Congress does 
not repent of its over-generosity they will contribute 
to the payments to be made next year and probably 
to further payments in future years. 

There is, of course, no dispute with the propriety 
of a soundly conceived and operated insurance plan 
for servicemen. It is to be doubted, however, that the 
great majority of those who wore the uniform, or the - 
majority in the Congress would want refunds to be 
continued out of already low premiums, while. the 
program was being operated at a cost to our already 
overburdened ‘Treasury. 


Man Alerrly 


Get The Benefit of 


CRESCENT ELECTRIC'S 
EXTRA 


ASSURANCE PLAN 
For All Types of 


Electrical 


Construction 


HE EXTRA ASSURANCE 

PLAN of Crescent Elec- 
tric goes far beyond what is 
normally expected of an 
electrical contractor. After a 
thorough consultation and 
survey of your electrical re- 
quirements, you receive from 
Crescent Electric at no obli- 
gation on your part, a quota- 
tion on the cost of “air-tight” 
plans and specifications cov- 
ering your particular electri- 
cal requirements. Extra sets 
of plans and _ specifications 
are furnished to you for your 
use in obtaining competitive 
bids. If the contract is 
awarded to us on our com- 
petitive bid no charge for 
plans and specifications is 
made. 

This unique service plan 
places Crescent Electric in 
no advantageous position 
over our competition, be- 
cause we absorb the addi- 
tional cost of the survey, 
plans and specifications over 
our competitors’ costs. It is 

* YOUR ASSURANCE of a sat- 
isfactory selection of an elec- 
trical contractor and your 
assurance against descrep- 
ancy in the bids. It is our 
assurance, as well as our 
competitors’, that we are all 
figuring the same _ identical 
job. It will pay you to phone 
or write for complete details. 


Quality Electrical 
Construction Since 1907 


RESCENT 


JEecrric @. 


(Not Inc.) 
CONTRACTING ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 
AND INDUSTRIAL AGENTS 
1755 Armitage Avenue Chicago 22, Ill. 
Telephone HUmboldt 9-2414 


e Scientists On Schedules! — Holly- 
wood historians have built up the 
idea that major inventions are the 
work of obscure scientists toiling in 
dingy laboratories in the small 
hours of the night. This romantic 
picture of the hard-working man 
of science has been exploded by 
callous Department of Labor statis- 
ticians who have found that in 25 
representative companies which 
maintain laboratories scientists in- 
variably work exactly eight hours 
a day, 40 hours a week. All inven- 
tions must be made during regular 
working hours. 


e Summer Comfort Promised—The 
refrigeration equipment industry 
has every intention of making this 
summer the most comfortable yet 
for perspiring mankind. Among 
new products displayed at a recent 
industry trade show were: (1) a 
midget electric refrigerator that’s as 
easy to carry as a bedside radio 
with space for six ice cube trays; 
(2) an automatic “bartender” that 
serves highballs and fancy drinks 
at the push of a button; and (3) a 
new water cooler for the game 
room containing storage space for 
bottled drinks and a double tray 
for ice cubes. 


e Folks Feel Prosperous — Average 
Americans have a feeling of greater 
prosperity today than at any time 
in the past four years. This is the 
report of the Psychological Cor- 
poration which has just visited 2,500 
homes across the country asking: 
“Is your family more prosperous or 
better off today than two years ago, 
less prosperous, or the same?” The 
findings: nearly one-third of the 
families said they were better off, 
40 per cent said they were about as 
prosperous as in 1948, and 2] per 
cent said things were tougher. 


° Promising College Crop — The 
American Association of Advertis- 


: 
COMMERC 


ing Agencies, which recently cor 
pleted its annual cross-section ex 
amination of June college gradu 
ates interested in entering adverti: 
ing, reports that this Summer’s jol 
candidates appear to be the “mos 
promising” in years. While th 
A.A.A.A. exams are in a specialize 
field, the examination committe 
believes this. representative sam 
pling indicates that tightening jol 
competition “is forcing youn; 
people to assay their strong point 
carefully and to aim for fields it 
which they have their best chance 
of meeting employers’ require 
ments.” 


¢ Labor-Management Data — / 
new 34-page reference guide t 
sources of information on union 
management relations has just beet 
published by the New York Stat 
School of Industrial and Labor Re 
lations at Cornell University, Itha 
ca, N. Y. The bulletin is designe 
for those engaged in day-to-day la 
bor relations and catalogs a wid 
variety of current source informa 
tion. It is available to non-Ney 
York residents at 10 cents a copy 


¢ Compressed Air-Gas Book — An 
other new booklet, this one of 1! 
pages and free of charge, contain 
ing extensive reference data o1 
compressed air and gas power ha 
been published by the Compressec 
Air and Gas Institute, 1410 Termi 
nal ‘Tower, Cleveland, Ohio. Th 
booklet outlines how air is com 
pressed, the machines employed it 
compressing air and gas, and thi 
basic principles of the utilization o 
air power. 


e Kitchen By-Product Usage - 
There’s just a chance that the nex 
time you find the kitchen  tabl 
strewn with walnut shells you ma’ 
interest the Packard Motor Ca 


(Continued on page 46) 
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DON’T LOSE 


PRECIOUS 


SAVE. 


UP T0380). 
ON Ag | FUEL 


| with Iron Fireman 


Vortex Oil Burner 


The Iron Fireman VORTEX burner 
saves oil by cutting down heat losses. Its 
whirling, bowl-shaped flame releases 
rich, radiant heat right at grate line 
level, Heat doesn’t escape unused. The 
extra heat made available by the Iron 
Fireman VORTEX oil burner reduces 
= your fuel bills as much as 30%. Enjoy 
top comfort with full economy! 


ee 


Call your IRON FIREMAN 
Dealer for FREE heating survey! 
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Why 
Are 
Mutual 


Funds 
Popular? 


In 1949 the public invested 
$278 million in the shares of 91 
leading Mutual Funds—an increase 
of 89% over 1948. What causes 
form the basis for this rapidly in- 
creasing trend toward Mutual Fund 
Shares? 


Two outstanding advantages 
which the buyer appreciates are: 
expert investment selection and 
supervision, and spreading the risk- 
diversification in a single invest- 
ment. These two benefits account 
largely for the widespread favor 
toward this modern specialized form 
of investment. 


For your Pension Plan, or for 
individual investment, consider the 
merits of Mutual Funds. Here are 
securities each of which represents 
an interest in a carefully selected 
list. of investments, constantly and 
competently supervised by men of 
long experience. Write us, or call 
at our office, for our latest Bulletin 
on Mutual Fund shares. 


Hulburd, Warren & Chandler 
208 So. LaSalle St. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 

ST 2-9760 


Members, New York Stock Exchange, 
Midwest Stock Exchange, and 
other leading exchanges. 


Branches 
Bay City 
Battle Creek 
Grand Rapids 
Flint 
Kalamazoo 
Dixon 
Kankakee 
Kentland 
Lansing 
Madison 
Toledo 


Michigan 
Michigan 
Michigan 
Michigan 
Michigan 
Illinois 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 
Ohio 


Wilhet iene Ws mo: 
economists debate 
the academic ques- 
tion of whether 
our federal budget 
ever will be balanced again, our 
neighbors to the North are enjoy- 
ing the benefits of sound fiscal 
management — namely, a budget 
surplus. A study recently released 
by the Joint Committee on Inter- 
nal Revenue Taxation discloses that 
Canada is enjoying a budget sur- 
plus despite the fact that its ex- 
penditures are higher today than 
in 1949. 

On a per capita basis, Canada’s 
expenditures, tax receipts and the 
public debt burden are consider- 
ably lower than in the United States. 
The Canadian funded debt is now 
the equivalent of $1,109 per capita 
as compared with nearly $1,700 per 
capita in the United States. Sales 
and excise taxes represent the big- 
gest single source of Canadian gov- 
ernment receipts in the 1951 bud- 
get, rather than individual income 
taxes as in this country. 


Canadians Have 
Done It — A 
Budget Surplus! 
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The _ nation’s 
steel industry, 
which is currently 
in the midst of a 
record - shattering 

production drive, has begun reach- 
ing far afield for iron ore to keep 
its furnaces producing at this high 
level. The American Iron and 
Steel Institute notes that, while the 
industry is continuing research ef- 
forts aimed at utilizing taconite 
and low grade domestic ores, it has 
also been importing foreign ore in 
steadily larger quantities. 

Last year a record 8,300,000 net 
tons of foreign ore arrived in the 

United States from 18 countries, 
with the largest supplies coming 
from Sweden, Chile and Canada. 
This represented an increase of 22 


Steel Industry 
Goes Abroad 
For Ore Supplies 
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FINANCE and BUSINESS 


per cent over 1948 imports. Mean- 
while, steel concerns continued ex: 
tensive exploration and _ develop: 
ment work in South America, the 
Quebec-Labrador region and in Li- 
beria. 

The one big question still re+ 
mains, however. In the long run, 
will it be more economical to im- 
port ore from foreign sources on 
endeavor to utilize low grade do- 
mestic ores and taconite? Accord- 
ing to the steel institute, some 
$300,000,000 must be invested in 
order to make 20,000,000 tons of 
taconite yearly. Furthermore, to 
switch to taconite would require a: 
capital investment in iron ore fa- 
cilities of $1,250,000,000 to $1,750,- 
000,000 at today’s costs. But, the 
institute adds, the industry must 
weigh against this the similarly 
large investment and subsequent 
operating and shipping costs in- 
volved in developing foreign ore 
supplies. q 


« « » » 


Speaking of tax- 

the National 
Industrial Confer- 
ence Board has dis- 
covered that three 
out of four companies, on the aver- 
age, now are obliged to seek full or 
part-time advice and assistance of 
special tax attorneys and account- 
ants in filing returns. The job has 
simply become “too complex” for 
their regular staff people. 

This additional cost of tax assist- 
ance actually amounts to a “tax on 
taxes” equal to an average of 0.1 
per cent of sales for the 125 com- 
panies reporting to the board. 
“Although many companies are re- 
signed to this burden and some 
even feel that current compliance 
procedures are necessary to insure 
fair taxation,” the board declares, 
“the majority have one or more 


Three Out of Four es, 
Companies Suffer 
“Tax on Taxes” 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Standard Oil’s Finest 


WHITE CROWN GASOLINE 
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The following article is 
drawn from a statement made 
by Mr. Fairless before a Con- 
gressional committee in Wash- 
ington. COMMERCE presents 
it as one of the most forceful 
and lucid replies yet made to 
the developing attack by the 
federal government on bigness 
—entirely apart from monopoly 
—in business. 


ITHIN our government to- 
VW/ day there are _ powerful 

agencies and groups which 
1old that there is something in- 
n1erently vicious in bigness, and 
xrowth, and success. 

Some of them would break up 
large and successful enterprises into 
pieces, even though the high quali- 
y of their service to the public is 
inquestioned. Others would place 
arbitrary limits upon industrial size, 
sven though this might deprive the 
American people of the right to 
purchase as much as they wished 
of a particular company’s product. 
And still others would treat a large 
egment of American business as a 
sublic utility regardless of whether 


9x not the attributes of a public. 


itility are present. They would 


jem “Big business needs small busi- 
ness, small business needs big business; 
he nation needs both.” 


he Case 


or Bi eness 
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By Benjamin F. Fairless 


President, United States Steel Corporation 


Big Steel Argues: “America Can No More Grow Without 
Big Business Than It Can Grow Without Small Business’’ 


subject such companies to regula- 
tion by governmental bureaus, even 
though these bureaus know nothing 
at all about running the business, 
and would bear no direct responsi- 
bility whatever to the customers, 
the workers, and the investors in 
these enterprises. 


Growth Is Essential 


The advocates of these theories 
are the most dangerous reaction- 
aries of this ‘Iwentieth Century. By 
dismembering business, they would 
turn back the clock to the “horse- 
less buggy” days of 50 years or more 
ago, and would try to squeeze a 
modern, dynamic, efficient Ameri- 
ca once more into the puny produc- 
tion patterns of its industrial child- 
hood. Or, by subjecting American 
productive enterprise to the dead- 
ening hand of political regulation, 
they would borrow from the old 
world the dismal economic philoso- 
phies that have led most of Europe 
to desolation and despair. ‘They 
would substitute governmental reg- 
ulation for competition, and politi- 
cal pressure for customer control. 

With the unsound and dangerous 
notions of such reactionaries, I em- 
phatically disagree. We of United 
States Steel believe that there can 
be no real security without progress, 
and no true_ progress without 


growth. So long as America grows 
and.develops, we shall strive to do 
likewise. 

We believe that there is one eco- 
nomic lesson which our ‘Twentieth 
Century experience has demon- 
strated conclusively — that America 
can no more survive and grow with- 
out big business than it can survive 
and grow without small business. 
Every fact of our economic and in- 
dustrial life. proves that the two 
are interdependent. You cannot 
strengthen one by weakening the 
other; and you cannot add to the 
stature of a dwarf by cutting off 
the legs of a giant. 

Statistically-minded theorists have 
sought to create, in the world of 
business, a class distinction that 
never has existed and that never 
can exist. They have arbitrarily 
drawn a_wholly-imaginary line 
through all of American industry 
and they declare that everything 
on one side of the line is small 
business while everything on the 
other is big business — that one is 
east and the other is west and never 
the twain shall meet. 

Every practical businessman in 
America today knows that such a 
concept is ridiculous. The Ameri- 
can industrial machine is a unit, 
just like an automobile. It is made 
up of big parts and little parts, 
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each of which does its own particu- 
lar job and all of which are intri- 
cately fitted together. You may 
think that it would be fun to sort 
them all out into neat piles accord- 
ing to size to please the statisticians. 
You could even pass a law declar- 
ing that all parts must be the same 
size: and the theorists, no doubt, 
would be delighted. But when you 
get through, your automobile won’t 
run — and neither will American 
industry. 


Need Small Firms 

So before you start taking it 
apart, | hope you will be very sure 
that you know how to put it to- 
gether again. 

For my part, I want to say here 
and now that no man in Congress 
is more anxious to encourage so- 
called small business than I am; for 
United States Steel could not exist 
without it. 


On the basis of assets, ours is the 
third largest manufacturing com- 
pany in the nation. Furthermore, 
we are what is known as a “wholly 
integrated steel producer” — a com- 
pany which owns most of its own 
raw materials, as well as its coke 
ovens, furnaces, plants, and fabri- 
cating mills, and some of its trans- 
portation. By means of these facili- 
ties, the raw materials are trans- 
formed into the more than 100,000 
different finished products that we 
sell. 

You would think therefore that 
U. S. Steel would come about as 
close to being completely self-suf- 
ficient as it is possible for any one 
company to be in this complicated 
industrial age. You would suppose 
that if any company could get along 
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without small business, we could. 

But we can't. 

The startling fact is that nearly 
40 per cent of all the money that 
we took in from all of our custom- 
ers last year went to 54,000 suppli- 
ers from whom we had to purchase 
goods and services; and at least 
50,000 of these suppliers were small 
businesses. The same is true every 
year. 


Many Small Buyers 


Moreover we sold our finished 
products and materials to approxi- 
mately 110,000 customers, some of 
whom were individuals, some of 
whom were large enterprises, but 
about 90,000 of whom we classify 
as small customers. 

Certainly, I don’t need to empha- 
size that these 90,000 small custom- 
ers are very necessary to us — that 
their orders can make the differ: 
ence between a high operating rate 
and a low operating rate; that they 
can make the difference between 
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full employment and partial unem 
ployment in our plants; and _ thai 
they can make the difference be 
tween stable profits and financia 
losses. We know too that it is td 
many of them that we must loo) 
for the expanding market that rep 
resents our future security. 


“Enlightened Selfishness” 


That is why it has long been tha 
established policy of United States 
Steel to meet the needs of the smal) 
consumer to the fullest extent 0: 
its ability; and to help these smal. 
customers wherever and however 
we can, even when they are manut 
facturing finished products which 
compete directly with our own. We 
do this not as a matter of charity — 
not as a “handout” in the hope o: 
earning political favor or heavenly 
reward; but merely as a matter 0) 
enlightened selfishness. There’s < 
profit in it! 

We want to see more small busi; 
nesses established. We want to see 
more small businesses grow to be 
middle-sized businesses. We want tc 
see more middle-sized businesses 
grow to be big businesses. And ar 
every stage along the way we want 
to sell all of them more steel! 

It is just as simple as that. Big 
business needs small business; smal] 
business needs big business; the 
nation needs both, and no _ one 
should know that better than oun 
government. 

It was only a few years ago — in 
the war years — that the govern: 
ment gloried in the size of its in- 
dustrial giants and honored them 
for doing successfully the giant 
tasks — the almost impossible pro- 


(Continued on page 24) 


U.S. Steel is completely integrated from ore through to final product; but it ‘‘can’t get along without small business’ 
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950 nose-count will divulge vast new market information .. . 


‘ruits of the Big Count... 


. when digested by machines at the Bureau of Census 


15 BILLION NEW FACTS 


VEN before Uncle Sam turned 
loose his army of 140,000 cen- 
sus takers this spring, the Cen- 
us Bureau had a pretty good idea 
ff just how big this country had 
rown. It was reasonably certain 
hat the final tabulation would 
how some 151,000,000 persons. 
It knew that the country’s growth 
n the last decade had been greater 


han in any decade in U.S. history | 


-something like 19,000,000 to 20,- 
100,000 more inhabitants than at 
he last decennial census. It knew 
enerally where the growth had 
yeen: greatest in the Pacific Coast 
tates, more than average in Michi- 
‘an, Ohio, and Texas; least in some 
f the states of New England and 
he Great Plains. 

Why, then, did the government 
pend some $90,000,000 to confirm 
vhat in a general way it already 


FOR BUSINESS! 


By JACK ROBINS 


knew? The obvious answer is that 
every so often, in the handling of 
statistics, it is necessary to establish 
a bench mark or datum level from 
which measurements can be made; 
the farther one gets from the bench 
mark the more inaccurate the pro- 
jection of statistics becomes. And 
no economy is more based on and 
served by statistics than our own. 


Availability Of Data 


The addition of 20,000,000 to our 
population since 1940 means in 
effect that we have added to the 
national economy a new market 
and new customers equivalent to 
the combined populations of IIli- 
nois, Indiana, and Ohio. ‘The loca- 
tion, the purchasing power, and 
other information about this added 
segment of the population are 
things of vital interest to the Amer- 


ican business man in this competi- 
tive economy. 

The figure on total population as 
of April 1, down to the last digit, 
is only one prize news statistic out 
of 15,000,000,000 facts which the 
census enumerators collected. 

Long after that statistic is dis- 
covered, tabulators will remain at 
work putting the rest of the facts 
in appropriate columns. It will 
take more than two and one half 
years, in fact, until December 31, 
1952, before the whole job is done. 
But in the meantime certain collec- 
tions of data will be completed and 
made available to those described 
by the Bureau as “census data con- 
sumers” — meaning business men 
seeking analyses of market data — 
in three forms. There will be pub- 
lished reports, unpublished reports 
to which guides and indexes will 
be the keys, and “custom built” 
statistical studies which the Bureau 
will extract from punched cards by 
special arrangement at nominal 
cost. 

The seventeenth national nose 
count just completed is an immense- 
ly more complex enterprise than 
was the first in 1790, when 16 U.S. 
marshals had their 600 deputies do 
the counting of 3,929,214 inhabi- 
tants, excluding the untaxed Indi- 
ans. That census grew out of the 
constitutional requirement that seats 
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It’s not a supermarket! Wieboldt Stores, 


Inc., sell housewares and hardware 


in this efficient self-service department. . 


The Swing To Sell-Service 


AN OLD GROCERY STORE IDEA IS INVADING RETAILING’S SMART SET 


gm NE of the quickest ways of 

O cutting retail operating ex- 

penises. is to, reduce the 
amount of employe time required 
to produce a sale. One way of 
doing this is to let the customer 
shop for himself. Herein lies the 
boiled-down explanation for the 
most spectacular phenomenon in 
retail selling since the war: the 
enormous growth of self-service mer- 
chandising. 

Most people are familiar with the 
manner in which self-service has 
converted the corner grocery store 
into a block-long supermarket sell- 
ing, in addition to food, a host of 
sideline goods ranging from kitch- 
enware to cosmetics. Fewer are 
familiar, however, with the extent 
to which self-service has now _ in- 
vaded other fields. 


‘Today, if he is so disposed, the 
American shopper may not only 
buy his groceries at the supermar- 
ket, but also wash his clothes at 
self-service launderettes, pick up 
quick meal from a vending ma- 
chine, fill his gas tank at self-ser- 
vice “gaseterias,” and—in a steadily 
increasing number of stores—pur- 
chase hardware, small appliances, 
linens and women’s wear (to men- 
tion but a fraction of the merchan- 
dise available) by the self-service 
method. 


Invading Department Stores 


The swing to self-service in de- 
partment stores is especially evident 
on the West Coast, but it is by no 
means confined to any particular 
area. ‘The reason, as Professor Mal- 
colm P. McNair of the Harvard 


By BETTY SAVESKY 

: 
School of Business Administration 
puts it: “Salespeople are at once 
the most expensive and one of the 
least efficient parts of department 
store organization the sale: 
counter with a row of salespeople 
at fixed stations behind it is now 
entirely obsolete.” 

There is no better example of rE: 
wholly self-service department stor¢ 
operation than that functioning 
within the new Evanston branch o! 
Wieboldt Stores, Inc. Here, the 
basement could well be mistaker 
for a grocery supermarket. It ha 
shopping carts, checkout counters 
and a -battery of checkers’ cast 
registers. The one difference is tha 
the counters display housewares, a Yo 
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liances, work clothes, hardware, 
ols, paints, sporting goods and 
milar general merchandise — all 
ady to be dropped in a cart and 
heeled to the checkout booth. 
Wieboldt President S. L. Hypes, 
self-service enthusiast, declares, 
ur experience shows that custom- 
S love it. Self-service permits many 
ore items of merchandise to be 
isplayed and affords easier, quick- 
and more convenient shopping.” 
Another top merchandising man, 
ice President A. O. Steffey of But- 
sr Brothers has converted 14 of 
utler’s Scott-Burr stores to  self- 
rvice. It is Mr. Steffey’s firm be- 
ef that self-service is the “hottest 
rend” in merchandising today. 
Such enthusiasm for self-service 
not hard to explain. The big 
roblem for retailers has long been 
e high cost of employing a sales- 
erson to stand behind a counter 
nd leisurely display merchandise— 
ore often than not to folks who 
re “just looking.” 


Wartime Impetus 


The wartime shortage of sales 
ersonnel undoubtedly gave self- 
ervice its biggest impetus since the 
epression, when it actually got its 
irst real start in the grocery field. 
After the war, when sales help again 
Decame plentiful, many stores re- 
verted to conventional sales service, 
yn the assumption that customers 
‘olerated self-service only as an 
emergency measure. 

But the seeds of today’s self-ser- 
vice boom had already been planted. 
Some of these very wartime experi- 


Ni i i handise she 
Wieboldt customer is directed to merchan 
from “intercom’’ boxes throughout self-service departments 


ments led eventually to permanent 
self-service departments. 

Wieboldt’s for example, had in- 
troduced a wartime self-service op- 
eration in the toy departments of 
its six stores because not enough 
clerks could be hired during the 
Christmas rush. The “Toy-terias” 
survived the war and have become 


a popular Yuletide institution at 
Wieboldt’s. 


“Housewares Supermarket” 


The success of this operation 
prompted the company to consider 
expanding self-service when _plan- 
ning the new Evanston store. First, 
a full scale mock up was built in the 
housewares section of another store. 
The trial proved so successful that 
other items were added and the 
entire department was designed for 
self-service, complete with shopping 
carts and checkout counters. Now, 
there are even separate checkout 
counters for charge and cash cus- 
tomers. 

Although there are no sales 
clerks in this “housewares super- 
market,’ Wieboldt’s does provide 
“advisory personnel” to answer cus- 
tomers’ questions about merchan- 
dise. Another unique feature is the 
installation of 
inter-communi- 
cation boxes 
throughout the 
self - service de- 
partments. They 
permit custom- 
ers to ask for 
the location of 
a particular 


counters. 
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item and then be given directions 
from the microphone, based on 
the position of the box on a master 
control panel. 

Wieboldt’s reports that cost-per- 
transaction has been appreciably 
reduced in departments using self- 
service. Comparative sales figures 
also indicate that sales increased 
substantially in some lines of imer- 
chandise when self-service was in- 
stituted. 

Wieboldt’s has also found that 
delivery costs have dropped to a 
negligible amount on merchandise 
sold through checking lanes. Cus- 
tomers frequently tote home brooms, 
appliances and other unwieldy 
items, despite the availability of de- 
livery service. Shrinkage of stocks 
from pilferage and breakage has 
also been negligible. 


Some Avoid Term 


Many department stores which 
are reluctant to venture this far 
into self-service and which, in fact, 
shy clear of the term “self-service” 
as implying a cut-rate operation are 
nevertheless employing open mer- 
chandise displays — the main stock- 
in-trade of self-service. ‘These dis- 


plays are intended to stimulate self- 


is seeking Merchandise is self-selected, wheeled in carts to check-out 
“Information’”” aides help in customer selection. 
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selection or preselection of mer- 
chandise by the customer without 
the intervention of salesmen. 

This twilight zone of semi-sell- 
service is growing rapidly in many 
leading department. stores. While 
it provides the customer with sales 
help, when he wants it, it still per- 
mits a sharp reduction in total sales 
force and thereby materially reduces 
the labor cost per transaction. 

Like Idea 

Indications are that a good many 
customers, both male and female, 
heartily welcome the idea ol select- 
ing merchandise without a_ sales- 
woman hovering over them. For 
one thing, self-service speeds up 


Customers 
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Ohrbach’s, Inc., have skeleton sales staff, 
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shopping and recent market surveys 
have shown that barely one out of 
10 shoppers has the time or the 
inclination to shop leisurely. With 
self-service, a customer can _ select 
his merchandise, carry it through 
the checking counter and be on the 
way home in less time than some 
salespersons require to root through 
a dozen or so mysterious drawers 
for wanted merchandise. 
Self-service advocates also point 
out that the supermarket has intro- 
duced women of all levels of society 
to the conveniences of self-selection. 
Many a society matron leisurely 
shopping at Bonwit Teller’s or Sak’s 
Fifth Avenue is no. stranger to 
supermarkets, for they flourish in 


but offer bargain-priced merchandise. 
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Quick self-service drug department at John Shillito Company in Cincinnati 
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fashionable suburbs as well as it 
less fortunate neighborhoods. 

Self-service is not, of course, thi 
answer to every retailer's prayer - 
particularly if it is mishandled. Thi 
self-service experience of depart 
ment and variety stores has no 
been uniformly favorable. A recen| 
survey of variety store experiment 
disclosed that self-service sometime 
resulted in reduced selling costs 
higher volume per customer and 
reasonably limited pilferage anc 
handling damage. 

In other cases, however, variett 
stores reported that with self-service 
considerably more time was re¢ 
quired to mark in merchandis 
there was a serious problem of ed 
ing counters filled, careless replace¢ 
ment of goods by shoppers resultec 
in excess breakage and soilage, anc 
pilferage was high. 

In a specific case, a Chicago dee 
partment store had decided to con 
vert its linen department to limitec 
self-service. The merchandise was 
displayed in bins and_ extensively. 
labeled for price and quality and! 
when the changeover was made: 
the sales force was cut in half. Six 
months later the experiment was 
dropped, because customers had be: 
gun buying much _ lower _ pricec 
sheets and thus sales in the depart! 
ment had dropped sharply. 


Wise Handling Essential 


Those who have been most suc 
cessful with self-service believe that 
a thorough knowledge of self-service 
in advance would avoid many ob 
these problems. T hey emphasize 
that self-service frequently bogs 
clown when style or quality features 
of merchandise must be stressed 
Frequently purchased and more o1 
less standardized items are obviously 
the most adaptable to self-service 
merchandising. Some self-service 
stores display only samples of mer. 
chandise and have goods for pur. 
chase in adjoining bins; others use 
plastic or cellophane packaging tc 
prevent soilage. 

‘There are, however, a number ol 
cases in which easily damaged mer 
chandise is being successfully solc 
by self-service. In New York, the 
firm with the geographically-helpfu 
name, S. Klein on the Square, Inc. 
does a tremendous volume in ; 
wide price range of dresses, coat 
and related apparel and it was on 

(Continued on page 36) 


INETY-NINE out of a hun- 
dred people take color pretty 
much for granted — probably 
ecause it is everywhere about us 
nd few people stop to consider its 
mportance. The hundredth person, 
ither by instinct or training, real- 
izes that color exerts a tremendous 
and, at times, almost uncanny in- 
a upon human beings. They 
now, for example, that every day 
such things as these occur: 

A company president lies awake 
at night worrying over business 
problems—partly because his bed- 
room is painted in stimulating rather 
than restful colors. 

A motorist speeds by nailer: 
dozen filling stations, then some- 
how decides to pull into the seventh 
—partly because the exterior colors 
are of such predominant visibility 
that he is virtually lured to the 


pumps. 
. Direct Mail Use 


A businessman, leafing hurriedly 
through his morning mail, throws 
away a handful of direct mail 
advertisements unopened, then is 
strangely compelled to read the next 
one—partly because certain colors 
and combinations of colors on 
stationery literally demand atten- 
tion. 

An. office manager is unable to 
explain a high turnover among 
clerks in a particular department— 
perhaps due to the fact that he 
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- «« MAGIC TOOL OF INDUSTRY 


By LEWIS A. RILEY 


does not realize that a clashing 
color scheme makes their office an 
irritating place to work. 

These are examples of what ex- 
perts call “color power.” Artists, 
of* course, have long used color 
power to influence people in an 
aesthetic sense. Now, however, it is 
an established fact that color can 
also be used to influence people to 
purchase products, to relax, to prac- 
tice safety, to be lighthearted or to 
be cantankerous. Psychiatrists were 
among the first to learn the im- 
portance of color upon human emo- 
tions. Today, they can speed up a 
patient’s emotional reactions by 
exposing him to stimulating reds or 
quiet him through the use of rest- 
ful blues. 

Businessmen have been rather 
slow to appreciate the potentiali- 
ties of color. It is true that most 
production executives are familiar 
with the use of color to mark off 
danger areas in plants or to brighten 
up advertising. But, despite ex- 
tensive color research work involv- 
ing everything from worker fatigue 
to effective merchandising, only a 
fraction of this detailed knowledge 
is being utilized in everyday busi- 
ness. 

The Direct Mail Research Insti- 
tute recently dug into the ques- 
tion of how the color of stationery 
influences people to read direct mail 
advertisements. Their findings con- 


firmed a suspicion that a good deal’ 


of excellent advertising copy never 
gets read, because nothing com- 
pels people to so much as look at 
it. In one case, a flour milling con- 
cern took the advice of a color 
expert and changed the color of its 
business reply cards from blue and 
white to cherry. The switch quick- 
ly increased returns by 200 per 
cent. 


Morale Builder 


A mail order house which 


‘switched from black and white to 


four-color mail stuffers increased 
the pulling power of its direct 
mail by 20 per cent. The survey 
uncovered a host of similar cases: 
a publication found that goldenrod 
return envelopes out-pulled pink, 
green and white envelopes by 40 
per- cent; a dress manufacturer 
found that blue envelopes with pink 
letterhead stationery out-pulled 
white stationery by 166 per cent; and 
a paint company which adopted eye- 
catching colors on its stationery in- 
creased response by 450 per cent. 

Unfortunately, it is seldom pos- 
sible to measure the influence of 
color this accurately. Most  busi- 
ness executives have long been ex- 
posed to the argument that wisely 
selected colors in plants and offices 
increase the efficiency of workers 
and bolster their morale. While 
there is still no yardstick with 


which to measure the morale of a 
(Continued on page 33) 
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In 10 years many new uses have doubled the consumption of age-old wax 


OLKS who think of wax as 
F iiothing more than a coating 

for autos and hardwood floors 
have a surprise in store. For ex- 
ample: 

Pickles are now being sold as 
neatly dry-packaged as candy bars. 
They are sealed in wax husks and 
stacked on store counters, ready for 
the customer to peel and eat as 
conveniently as oranges. 

While once marketed in messy oil 
coatings, spark plugs are now being 
sold sparkling clean. A thin wax 
film keeps the plugs rust free and 
the customer’s hands dirt free. 

Sweet potatoes that keep twice as 
long because of a fine wax coating 
are still further evidence of what 
can accurately be described as a 
modern revolution in the utiliza- 
tion of wax. 


Marketing Aid 


In the last 10 years laboratory 
workers have turned up so many 
new uses for wax that the demand 
for this versatile substance has fully 
doubled. It is likely to” increase 
still more in the years ahead, as 
researchers continue to discover 
other products that can be mar- 
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keted more cheaply and more at- 
tractively through the use of wax. 

Although the history of wax 
dates back to ancient Egypt (bees- 
wax was being used to preserve 
mummies as long ago as 4200 BC), 
it was not until 1939 that U. S. 
consumption reached 500,000,000 
pounds. Last year, wax consump- 
tion soared to 1,000,000,000 pounds 
—which, if spread at the thou- 
sandth-of-an-inch thickness of the 
wax used on bread wrappers, would 
provide a glossy coating for the 
entire states of Massachusetts and 
Delaware. 

Unaided by science, the honey 
bee would have slim chance of ac- 
commodating today’s enormous de- 
mand for wax. Beeswax is still im- 
portant, however. Dentists use it 
for molding fillings and brain sur- 
geons check blood flow with bees- 
wax. But beeswax accounts for 
only a mere one per cent of cur- 
rent wax consumption. More than 
90 per cent of today’s wax comes 
from petroleum. Paraffin — the 
same stuff used to preserve jelly — 
is the most important of the pe- 
troleum waxes. 

All told, however, there are now 
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Petroleum waxes are extracted from distilled lube stock in propane dewaxing process 
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20 to 25 commercially important 
waxes. Carnauba, a hard wax that 
comes from the leaves of a Brazilian: 
palm tree and is a basic material 
for making polish, is the highest 
priced. It brings about 80 cents a 
pound compared to about 614 cents 
for paraffin. A wax called Ozo- 
kerite, which sells for about 60 
cents a pound, is mined like coal in 
Poland. 


Wax From Sugar 


Several million additional pounds; 
of wax are now produced each year: 
as by-products of the lumber andl 
sugar industries. An Oregon plant} 
recently began making wax from} 
the bark of Douglas fir trees;; 
another refinery at Gramercy, Lat,, 
will make a million pounds of wax: 
this year from sugar cane residue. . 

As Dr. J. V. Steinle, research dit: 
rector of S. C. Johnson and Son 
points out, virtually all plants and 
animals produce wax to some de-. 
gree. Dr. Steinle’s “wax museum” 
at Johnson’s Racine plant is a 
glassed-in case with 109 bottles, 
each containing different waxes pro- 
duced from such oddly assorted 
items as roses, coffee, wool and even 


) S. C. Johnson & Son pl 
Top-quality carnauba wax is proc 


‘ 


Pure Oil Company’s Smith Bluff Refinery is a big producer of petroleum 


waxes 


the coating surrounding tuberculo- 
sis bacilli. 

The food industry, by far the 
biggest user of wax, has been chiefly 
responsible for the jump in con- 
sumption. Wax coated pickles 
(made, incidentally, by Chicago's 
Manhattan Pickle Company) and 
waxed potatoes only begin to tell 


palm trees like these in Brazil 
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the story of new food applications. 
Housewives who dislike returning 
empty bottles owe a vote of thanks 
to wax, which made paper milk 
bottles practical for the first time. 
Half an ounce of paraffin thinly 
spread on each paper milk bottle 
keeps the container from leaking. 
The use of paper milk bottles has 
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expanded so enormously that re- 
quirements for these containers now 
constitute one of the largest single 
outlets for wax. In 1939, only 450,- 
000,000 paper milk bottles were 
produced. The figure jumped to 
5,000,000,000 bottles in 1949 and 
this year production will top 6,000,- 
000,000 — requiring no less than 
185,000,000 pounds of paraffin. 


Food Packaging 


The rising number of food prod- 
ucts packaged in waxed paper has 
probably contributed almost as 
much to the wax boom. Frozen 
foods, baking mixes, cartons for 
{fresh tomatoes and boxes for 
“Brown ’n’ Serve’ rolls are all add- 
ing more fuel to the hot demand 
for wax. 

Some idea of how much more 
wax 1s going into these food pack- 
ages can be gained from consider- 
ing figures of the Marathon Corpo- 
ration. Marathon ranks at or near 
the top both as a wax consumer 
and producer of food packages. In 
1950, Marathon will consume 38,- 
000,000 pounds of wax. In 1939, 
the company used only 18,000,000 
pounds. 

Microcrystalline wax is one of the 
most important factors responsible 
for the broadening use of wax by 
food firms. Marathon had not be- 
gun using micro wax in 1939; this 
year, micro will account for 30 per 
cent of its consumption. 


Micro waxes are fully as popu- 
lar with others. Although petro- 
leum companies learned how to 
make this kind of wax in the mid- 
dle ‘twenties, the big growth in 
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Modernistic research tower dominates sketch of new S. C. Johnson plant 
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NE of the woeful things that 
O i been known about us 

humans for endless genera- 
tions is the fact that we are lazy. 
We are wont to prefer not to do 
anything that might be put off. 
We've known this item of intelli- 
gence as a result of so-called ‘“com- 
mon sense” or because we were 
taught a particular proverb, or, per- 
haps, as a result of a long period 
spent in observing human behavior. 

Doctor George Kingsley Zipf, a 
doctor of philosophy at Harvard 
University, now has furnished scien- 
tific foundation for this belief. He 
has established, in fact, what he 
calls “The Principle of Least Ef- 
fort.” “Every individual’s move- 
ment, of whatever sort,” Dr. Zipf 
states, “will always be over paths 
and will always tend to be governed 
by one single, primary principle ... 
the Principle of Least Effort.” 

This “Principle of Least Effort” 
simply is laziness the selection 
of the “easy” way whenever there 
is a choice between a simple assign- 
ment and a thoroughly conscien- 
tious job. 

Without question, one of the 
highest cost factors of business oc- 
curs when managements and/or em- 
ployes either don’t know how to 
combat “The Principle of Least 
Effort” or don’t care to. This dis- 
interested, lackadaisical attitude 
plays havoc with good customer re- 
lations. For the moment that: a 
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Your Customer Relations 


By BUDD GORE 


Advertising Manager 
Marshall Field and Company 


customer thinks that you or your 
company are not interested in him 
and his problems, you have lost a 
profitable account to a competitor. 

In all fairness to the human race 
and in an attempted rationalization 
of my own shortcomings, I must 
admit that it is not easy to combat 
“The Principle of Least EttOrt- eet 
is tempting to coast, to “let the 
other guy do it.” Indeed, as the 
world shrinks in size, speeds up in 
living pace, and seems to give birth 
to an overwhelming number of 
monstrously complex problems, it is 
hard not to want, terribly, to drift, 
to run away from all kinds, size and 
shapes of questions that should be 
answered today and not put off un- 
til tomorrow, to escape to the com- 
parative peace and quiet of clubs 
and resorts, to erect outer offices 
well fortified by secretaries or assist- 
ants, to establish a head office far 
removed from the actual scene of 
operations, to delegate responsibili- 
ties and action-resulting decisions to 
so great a group of lieutenants that 
the human relationship between 
supervisor and employes or between 
the business chief and his custom- 
ers is lost in a mountain of memo- 
randa. 


Increases Work 

Drifting, loafing or what Dr. Zipt 
more scientifically describes as the 
least work solution to a problem 
inevitably increases the amount of 
work that must be expended in 
solving subsequent problems. 

Shades of the proverb of old: 
“Don’t put off until tomorrow what 
you can do today!” The wise al- 
ways knew it. Now science proves 
It; 
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Made before the Chicago association 
of Commerce and Industry and the Chi- 
cago Chapter of Public Relations Society 
of America, May 20, 1950. 


Just let us in management re-- 
member that we are as susceptible : 
to being hamstrung by “The Prin- : 
ciple of Least Effort” as are those | 
who work for us... and let us be- 
ware when either we or our fellows | 
let things go. “Wanting to work is 
so rare a merit,” Abraham Lincoln 
once said, “that it should be en- 
couraged.” 

Gentle words for this day and 
age of difficult net profits! On May 
19, 1950, and thereafter, I suspect, 
either we beat down this tendency 
to drift aimlessly or we will be — 
burdened with _ little-profit, no- 
growth businesses for many years 
to come. 


Doing More With Less 


At the present time, I confess I 
don’t know a _ business that isn’t 
attempting to serve more people or 
to make more goods or to sell more 
things with a smaller staff. This 
is the inevitable consequence of the 
ever-narrowing margin between 
volume that produces a profit and 
very little less volume that produces: 
a loss. Name one enterprise that 
can stand a twenty per cent loss in 
business volume without really dras- 


: 


tic consequences! : 

These are the things that give all 
of us gray hairs and point up the 
necessity of developing and main-— 
taining the best possible customer 
relations. 

We simply must treat customers 
as they should be treated — as the 
most important persons in the 
world. If we fail 10, 15 or 20 per 
cent of our customers . .. fail to 
come up to expected standards .. . 
fail to keep our promises .. . fail 
to treat them as we would like to~ 
be treated — all of us, supervisors - 
and supervised alike, are in deep 
business trouble. There will be 
fewer jobs and the jobs that are 
left will be less well paid. 

Finally, there is the high-profit 
secret of a few top-flight businesses. — 
It develops only from top-notch 
customer relations. I call it Prefer- 
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nce, with a capital “P”. It is the 
nly guarantee of net profits that 

know of. It is goodwill plus ac- 
tion. 

All of us are acquainted with the 
practice of appraising goodwill at 
one dollar. There was a time, in 
the late twenties, when goodwill 
carried valuations that ran into the 
millions. But the great depression 
taught us that love was not enough. 
There must be love plus someone 
doing something about it! Not 
only must our customers like us 
and our way of doing business — 
they must love us well enough to 
buy what we have to sell. Standing 
off and admiring us just won’t ring 
the cash register. 


Are We Preferred? 


So I submit that all of us might 
well ask ourselves if our customer 
relations are.so well developed that 
people prefer our products or our 
services and our way of conducting 
our businesses. That’s the acid test! 
That’s the one sure-fire means of 
checking our own performance. 

Do people prefer what we make 


or do and how we handle the trans- 
actions? If they don’t some com- 
petitor is ahead of us. If they don't, 
our business is headed for trouble. 


w@lf they don’t, we’d jolly well better 


do something about our customer 
relations. First, we’d better check 
our employment policies and stand- 
ards. Are we hiring the best people 
to represent us? Second, we’d better 
check our training program. Are 
we giving sound and_ sufficient 
training to the young persons and 
the inexperienced that we employ? 
Are we doing a continuing job of 
training? Are we giving the more 
experienced of us an opportunity 
to brush up on the fundamentals 
and to become acquainted with 
every new selling technique? Third, 
we'd better check our sales promo- 
tion. Is our advertising the best we 
can obtain? Does our printed ma- 
terial — particularly our direct mail 
and the printed forms that we have 
to use — do a convincing, compell- 
ing, friendly and courteous job for 
our business? Is our sales promo- 
tion material sufficiently informa- 
tive and descriptive and helpful to 
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salespersons and customers alike? 
Are enough fresh, new, stimulating 
ideas coming through? Is there co- 
ordination, so the whole organiza- 
tion operates as a smooth-running, 
well-trained team? Are common 
goals sufficiently well defined .. . 
clear and challenging? Fourth, we’d 
better check our point-of-sale opera- 
tions. Are salespersons doing the 
kind of a job all of us are proud 
of? Are the printed signs and post- 
ers and displays doing all they can? 
Is red tape at a minimum? Fifth, 
we'd better check our internal op- 
erations — delivery, billing, adjust- 
ing, stock-keeping and the hundred- 
and-one other behind-the-scenes op- 
erations. Are we operating effi- 
ciently? Is the customer getting 
prompt and. satisfactory service? 
Sixth, we'd better check morale. 
Are our supervisors well trained 
and well liked? Are our people hap- 
py in their jobs, proud of the place 
in which they work, secure, satis- 
fied that all grievances are consid- 
ered carefully and thoughtfully and 
sincerely? Seventh, and finally, we’d 
better check what our customers 


“boat lovers 
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want ‘em quic 


says Chris Craff 


... world’s largest builders of motor boats 


‘When boat lovers want a small part or a new boat 
—they want it quickly. That’s why we ship parts, 
motors and complete boats to dealers by fast, de- 
pendable Capital AIRFREIGHT,”’ writes Ed Pickell, 
Chris-Craft Corporation, Algonac, Michigan. “It also 
enables our dealers to replace inventories quickly.” 


Overnight Delivery by Capital AIRFREIGHT cuts 
inventory and warehousing costs, gives you closer 
stock control, helps serve more customers faster 
. . . lets you pounce on sudden profit-opportunities! 
We'll be happy to furnish you with complete infor- 
mation and rates today. 


JOHN E. COURTRIGHT, District Cargo Sales Manager DEarborn 2-5750 
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think of us. Perhaps a skilled, out- 
side research organization is the an- 
swer. Information-producing ques- 
tions can be of extreme benefit. 
Customers always are cooperative 
when an intelligent research job is 
done. 

If this question-asking is done is 
it done frequently enough? Some 
organizations do a continuing study. 
Others do their question-asking an- 
nually or every other year. Beware 
of too long a gap between customer 
reaction studies, for they are busi- 
ness life-savers. Irritations can 


be spotted and corrected very 
promptly. You catch changes m 
buying habits soon enough to be 
able to do something about them. 
To summarize, we should be re-e 
minded that customer relations 1s 
the most important factor in the 
continued, profitable livelihood of 
any business. If we don’t mind our 
best customer relations manners, we 
are doomed to disaster. “To be com- 
placent about customers is to cut 
one’s business throat. I like it this 
way. As long as the customer is 
king, there will be no king or dicta- 
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The size of a motor or gen- 
erator job is no obstacle to us. 
If it’s too large to move, we 
move to the job—just as we 
are doing in the photos here. 
That is a 4,000 kilowatt gen- 
erator located in the Sanitary 
District of Chicago powerhouse 
at Lockport, Illinois, with a 
crew of Hyre specialists in the 
process of rewinding the giant 
Jobs of that kind 


aren't exactly one-day affairs, 


field coils. 


but they are all in the day’s 
work to Hyre Electric Com- 
pany. 

Motor and generator inspec- 
tion and maintenance service 
at low cost has been a Hyre 
specialty for nearly 40 years.’ 
Why not let us keep your elec- 
trical equipment “in the pink?” 


Call or write for details. 
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tor or commissar. And as long as3 
the customer is king, we as individ- - 
uals will remain alive and alertt 
and vigorous, for we shall have? 
to compete for the customer’s favor, , 
and that is as it should be! 

Further, let us beware a thousand | 
times over that.we and our busi-- 
ness associates don’t become mere? 
figures supporting “The Principle: 
of Least Effort.” Possessing scien- - 
tific evidence as well as common | 
sense and the fruits of personal | 
observation, we should be able to: 
sidestep laziness, shiftlessness and . 
the “don’t care” attitude. If we: 
and those who work with us fail 
to break the habit of always choos- . 
ing the easiest way, we and our 
businesses will wilt and dwindle 
and die sooner than we think. Let’s 
get it out in the open .. . let’s be 
honest about it: Most of us are 
lazy. 

Finally, let .us paste the word 
Preference in our hats. Gain the 
preference of people and the prof- 
its are yours. Organize your busi- 
ness well enough to earn the free- 
choice testimonial that comes when 
you do the largest share of your 
particular market’s business volume. 
If you aren’t doing the largest 
share, find out why. If you are, 
find out why, too! Remember that 
it is easier to achieve an objective 
than to maintain one’s position — 
in business as well as in war. 


The Case For Bigness 


(Continued from page 14) 


duction tasks — that our national 
security demanded. It called upon 
United States Steel to outproduce, 
single handed, all the axis nations 
put together. We did so. It called 
upon our great research laborato-- 
ries and our skilled technicians to 
design and to create such storybook 
miracles as a “portable” landing 
field for aircraft. We did so. It 
called upon our management to use 
all of its experience, ingenuity, ef- 
ficiency and know-how, to build, to 
man and to operate vast new steel- 
making plants for the government. 
We did so. And the government 
sang our praises. 

But when the war was over, all 
this was conveniently forgotten in 
Washington. The government no 
longer acclaimed us. It belabored— 
us severely — not because we were 
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too big — but because we were not 


fause we could not produce instantly 
ll the steel that we needed to 
meet the pent-up demands of a 
world that has been starving for 
civilian goods for four long years. 
it urged us to expand our plants 
and facilities. And we did so. 

It seems to me that not even the 
government can have it both ways. 
If bigness is necessary in war, it is 
ertainly desirable in the uneasy 
peace of this atomic age. If bigness 
is a virtue in time of scarcity, it 
can hardly be a vice in times of 
plenty. 

I believe that the whole reaction- 
ary attack upon bigness and growth 
and success is based upon a series 
of fallacies, the falsity of which has 
been clearly proved by the evidence 
already in the record of this sub- 
committee. 

The basic premise, of course, is 
that small business is indispensable 
to our national welfare, and that 
it must be encouraged and strength- 
ened wherever possible. With that 
premise I most heartily agree. 

But from this solid and _ service- 
able springboard, our reactionary 
theorists take off into the blue upon 
jet-propelled flights of fancy. In 
‘the face of indisputable evidence to 
the contrary, they proceed on the 
blithe assumption that big business 
is not equally indispensable to a 
big country’s welfare — that, in- 
deed, it is somehow inimical to the 
establishment, growth and_ success 
of small new enterprises. 


Company Population Up 

Fifty years ago there were 1,660,- 
000 businesses in the United States. 
Today there are approximately 
4,000,000. In half a century there 
has been a net increase of more 
than 2,300,000 enterprises — an av- 
erage of more than 40,000 per year. 
In the same period the human pop- 
ulation of the nation has grown 97 
per cent; but the business popula- 
tion has grown about 140 per cent. 
And in the first four years follow- 
ing the recent war, new businesses 
were starting up at the rate of more 
than 30,000 per month. 

Clearly, the door of opportunity 
has not been barred by big busi- 
ness or by anyone! 

Our theorists also charge that big 
business is a cannibal which eats 
small business alive. They say 


| 


big enough. It denounced us be- | 
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that unless mergers are stopped, 
small business — like the Dodo — 
will become extinct. 

That isn’t true either. The sub- 
committee’s own records will show 
that for every single company that 
has disappeared through merger 
during the past eight years, more 
than 40 new companies have been 
established successfully in the min- 
ing and manufacturing fields. The 
astonishing truth is that in ten 
years since 1939, the total number 
of these enterprises has increased by 
49 per cent; and that mergers to- 
day are taking place at a rate less 
than half as great as that which 
prevailed in the 1920's. 


“Concentrations” Down 


Then our critics talk about “con- 
centration of economic power.” 
They assume that it is increasing; 
that power and wealth are accumu- 
lating in the hands of big business 
at the expense of small enterprise, 
and that the war has greatly accen- 
tuated this trend. 

Those assumptions are utterly 
false. Here are the facts as com- 
piled from United States Census 
Bureau tabulations and inserted in- 
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to the record by Secretary of Com- 
merce Charles Sawyer. They show, 
that, in the twelve years from 1935: 
to 1947, so-call “concentration” —-. 
even as measured by their own) 
definition — increased in only 45) 
per cent of the 130 American in-- 
dustries covered by the study. Con-: 
versely, it decreased in 55 per cent! 
of them. 

Studies by the Federal Reserve: 
Board and the Department of Com-. 
merce, moreover, prove conclusively | 
that the concentration of power,, 
wealth and profits in the hands of| 
big business declined sharply dur-. 
ing the war. Summarizing its find-- 
ings, the board reported: “The: 
small and middle-sized firms showed | 
a markedly greater increase in sales, , 
in profits, and in assets than did | 
the larger companies.” 

Next, our theorists appear to) 
have convinced themselves — and| 
perhaps some others — that “con-- 
centration” especially prevails in: 
the steel industry. Well, that isn’t: 
true either. 

The census bureau exhibits in. 
the record of this subcommittee ' 
cover more than 400 industries, and | 
calculate the degree of concentra- | 
tion in each. They show that the: 
“steel works and rolling mills” in-. 
dustry — far from being on top of 
the pile — is in the great middle, 
and that the degree of concentra- 
tion in the steel industry is approxi- | 
mately the average for all Ameri-. 
can industry. 


Other Concentrations? 

Far more significantly: if the 
steel industry is to be broken up or 
subjected to special regulation on 
the ground that it is too highly 
concentrated, must not the same 
thing logically be done to no fewer 
than 173 other American industries 
wherein there is more concentra- 
tion than in steel? 

A federal trade commission re- 
port, moreover, shows that concen- 
tration in the steel industry is well 
below the average in the 26 indus- 
tries that the commission studied. 

Finally, our critics charge that 
United States Steel itself possesses 
monopoly powers which it can use 
to restrict competition and to de- 
stroy deliberately its competitors. 
Now that — to put it politely — is 
a myth. 

The fact is that when U. S. Steel 
was created in 1901, it produced 66 
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per cent of all the steel then made he th fi f é . 

n America — twice as much as all NO Ww in or e Cues “me — 
of its competitors put together. To- 
day it produces only 33 per cent of 
he nation’s steel, and its competi- 
ors turn out twice as much as it 
oes. 

True, U. S. Steel’s production has 
zrown greatly during this half cen- 
ury; but its competitors have grown 
early four times as much. During 
the past fifteen years, our competi- 
tors have been expanding their ca- 
pacity’ even more rapidly. Since 
mos -U. 'S. Steel has built and 
bought more modern facilities, and 
as discarded or sold older ones. 
The net result has been an increase 
of approximately 1,400,000 tons in 
our ingot capacity.. But our com- 
petitors during this period have 
grown 14 times as fast as we have. 
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Customers Decide 


Our critics may call that “monop- 
oly”; but my guess is that our com- 
petitors would welcome more of it. 
_ If we are ever going to get down 
out of the clouds and face our eco- 
nomic problems seriously we have 
to recognize a few very simple and 
very compelling facts: pReah EAS} Uo 
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enterprises in our national economy. 
Each of these is free to decide what 
to do and how to do it. From there 
on it is up to 150,000,000 consumers 


in the marketplace. 
A complete packaged unit 


as low as $11825 list, 


plus fixed installation charge 


_ We must also recognize that in 
every sizeable, mass-production in- 
dustry, there are many companies 
which are big by any standard of 
measurement. In manufacturing 
alone, there are 376 companies with 
assets of more than $25,000,000; and 
about 25 of these companies are in 
the steel industry itself. 

The truth is, therefore, that al- 
though U. S. Steel has been singled 
out for attack, all American indus- 
try stands on trial with it. Indus- 
try stands on trial because it has 
served the American public too well 
— because it has pleased too many 
customers and has built the greatest 
industrial nation on the face of the 
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which calls for clearer thinking and} 
cooler reasoning on their part, and! 
I welcome any effort that will fullyy 
develop and widely publicize the: 
plain, unvarnished facts upon which} 


earth. Successful service to the na- 
tion now strangely seems to be the 
signal for the political punishment 
of those who performed it. 
Industrial production has been 
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achieved primarily because of our 
basic concept of competition in an 
atmosphere of freedom and vigor- 
ous incentive. For more than a 
third of a century, I have been in 
the business of producing and sell- 
ing steel — and most of that time, 
[ was connected with companies 
which were competitors of the al- 
legedly “monstrous” U. S. Steel 
corporation. My experience then 
and now convinces me more than 
ever that free competition is the 
priceless ingredient in the nation’s 
industrial progress. 

That is why I am opposed, unal- 
terably, to any proposals, — whether 
they come from members of a con- 
gressional committee or from any 
other source — which seek to sub- 
stitute the stifling hand of a politi- 
cal agency for freedom to compete. 

I know of no issue confronting 
the American people today which 
will affect their future welfare so 
vitally. I know of no decision 


this decision must rest. 

If it is the purpose of this sub- - 
committee to develop and reportt 
these facts without distortion or: 
prejudice and without reference to) 
the preconceived opinions that have: 
already been voiced publicly, then) 
I feel that the time, money, andl 
energy that has been spent on this: 
investigation will not have been 
wasted; for informed public opin-- 
ion is sound public opinion ini 
America. 

As our contribution to this end,, 
we propose — if we are permitted | 
to do so — to tell the story of: 
United States Steel, its policies, its; 
operations, and the part it has; 
played in the growth of this coun- - 
try. It will besa story, too, of a few’ 
of the remarkable technical ad-- 
vances achieved through our mod-: 
ern research program. It will be a. 
simple, factual and authentic story, , 
told for the benefit of those who, 
wish to know the facts. 


15 Billion New Facts For Business 
(Continued from page 15) 


in Congress be apportioned among 
the states according to their popu- 
lations as determined by enumera- 
tion every 10 years. That purpose 
still applies, and completion of the 
1950 tabulation will result in a 
shifting of strength among the state 
delegations in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. It also will affect rep- 
resentation in state legislatures. 
Since 1790, however, the census 
tabulation has become enormously 
more complex. The 1950 census 
was really three counts in one: 
population, housing, and agricul- 
ture. ‘The information collected, 
together with that compiled in the 
census of manufactures in 1947 and 
the census of business in 1948, will 
comprise a whole new set of bench 
marks for postwar U.S. business. 
The three-in-one combination of 
the count just ended was accom- 
plished by a set of 45 basic ques- 
tions, only seven of which were 
asked of all individuals. A few 
more were asked of all persons 14 
years or older, eliciting information 
on status of employment, the hours 


worked, and the kind of work done. 
Twenty-nine questions were asked. 
only of a sample of the population 
— one person in five, the choice 
being left entirely to numerical 
chance. These questions covered 
education, income, total family in- 
come, war service. On top of this, 
some 20 items of information were 
elicited for each dwelling unit in 
the housing census, and the census 
of agriculture undertook to enum- 
erate all the nation’s farms, by 
counties, with information on acre- 
age, production, income, value, in- 
ventory of livestock, machinery, and 
equipment, and expenditures for 
labor and other important opera- 
tion costs. 

“The combination of population, 
family, and housing information,” 
Says the Census Bureau, “will per- 
mit pin point targeting for many 
types of consumer need and mar- 
ket potentialities.” The housing in- 
formation will include statistics on 
water supply and plumbing facili- 
ties, monthly rental value, type of 
heating and kind of fuel, availabil- 
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ity of electricity, and type of re- 
{rigeration and cooking fuel. The 
agricultural census will for the first 
time make a satisfactory distinction 
between suburban and country 
homes and commercial farms. Its 
Statistics showing distribution of 
farms by gross income groups for 
counties will be particularly useful 


in accurately gauging the farm mar- 
ket. 


More Young Families 


_ Certain things already are known 
to the Census Bureau about the 
nature of our increase in popula- 
tion. The value of statistical infor- 
mation on these subjects, by geo- 
graphical distribution, will be ap- 
parent to anyone engaged in the 
manufacture and distribution of 
goods. These are some of the trends 
indicated: 


‘There has been an unprecedented | 


gain in the total number of mar- 
ried couples, and an upward turn 
in the average size of young fami- 
lies. Figures are expected to show 
a recent rise of about 23 per cent 
in the number of children under 5 
per married couple. Although this 
still does not overcome the long- 
range trend toward shrinkage in 
the size of the average family, it 
is the kind of short range trend 
that must be taken into account 
not only in the calculations of local 
governments with respect to the 
need. for school facilities in the next 
‘few years, but in calculation of 
what young couples with children 
buy. 

The big problem for the “census 
data consumer” is where to get 
from this mass of 15,000,000,000 
‘facts the particular set of statistics 
that mean something specific to his 
business. It is the old story of not 


being able to see the trees for the | 


forest. 


The best way of getting informa- 
tion is through a letter to the Di- 
rector, Bureau of the Census, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C., describing what is 
wanted. If the material is not 
available at once, the inquirer will 
be notified when it will be, and 
probably will be sent the news re- 
lease announcing publication of 
the data he seeks. The publications 
put out by the bureau will have to 
be purchased through the Govern- 
ment Printing Office in Washing- 
ton, at prices fixed by, the public 


printer according to the cost of 
production. 

Material from the 1947 census of 
manufactures and the 1948 census 
of business is almost all available 
now. The bureau is in a position 
to determine from those who in- 
quire for various types of informa- 
tion, just which of its publications 
to recommend. 

In the case of the population- 
housing-agriculture census, the first 
results are the city, county, and 
State population figures currently 
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being issued in the field on the 
basis of preliminary tabulations. 
Toward the end of this year the 
bureau will issue its first series of 
bulletins, containing the population 
figures in detail by states, counties, 
cities, townships, and other areas. 
Beginning early in 1951 the bu- 
reau will start issuing its second 
series of bulletins. These will con- 
tain population breakdowns by age, 
color, and sex for standard metro- 
politan areas, urbanized areas, and 
for towns. They will be followed 
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INDUSTRIAL HEAT PROVER 


Here’s one of the most helpful serv- 
ices ever offered by an oil company 
to industry. This instrument enables 
you to determine quickly and accu- 
rately the efficiency of the combustion 
process in your furnaces or of your 
heat treating units. 

The Heat Prover tells you the per- 
cent of excess oxygen and unburned 
fuel passing up the stack as waste heat 
due to improper adjustment of either 
the air or the fuel. And it tells the 
temperature of these gases. 

It can also be used profitably in 
controlling scale formations in the 
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QUALITY PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


heat treatment of steel due to the 
presence of excess oxygen in the fur- 
nace gases. Savings up to 15% in pro- 
duction have been reported by many 
plants through its use in this way. It 
will also check the combustion effi: 
ciency of 4-cycle Diesel engines. 


Write for demonstration 
or free booklet today. 
Address Cities Service 
Oil Company, 919 No. 
Michigan Ave., Chica- 
go 11, Illinois. 
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your office, of course...and SPAK 
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efficient 
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by others containing breakdowns 
by race, nativity, citizenship, and 
giving figures for those under 21 
and over 21. They will show figures 
on school enrollment, degree of 
education, marital status, shifts in 
1949, employment 
status, and breakdowns by occupa- 
tional groups and industry groups. 


New Housing Data 


Housing census information will 
begin to come out around the be- 
ginning of 1951. The bureau is 
working on a program to put out 
some samples before the current 
year ends, at least on a national 
basis, but is not sure whether it can 
be done. 

Agricultural information will be- 
gin with preliminary county-by- 
county releases starting in Septem- 
ber, and is scheduled to be com- 
pleted by September, 1951. 


The bureau’s facilities for “cus- 
tom” jobs will be limited until all 
main tabulations are extracted from 
punch cards, but to a limited ex- 
tent it will be able to undertake 
such work beginning early in 1951. 

In none of the services of the 
Bureau, including the ‘‘custom 


an office planning service to help 
you select the right furniture and 
equipment for your particular needs. 
Whether your offices are elaborate 
or modest . . . your budget large 
or small . . Our six spacious 
floors of displays hold the answer 
to your requirements. 
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built” statistics, is there, of course, — 
any disclosure of source and there-— 
fore of information on _ business 
competitors. The law is strict on 
disclosure of census information 
and it is not even available to the 
FBI. But within the regulations, a 
business man can still get valuable 
marketing information. 
He can, for example, “match” a 
certain set of his own. statistics 
against the average figures for his 
field. He can thus find out how he 
is keeping pace with his competi- 
tion. Or, he can match significant 
information about clients or cus- 
tomers with similar information as 
to averages for the same kind of 
clientele, and come up with an- 
swers as to what policies he should 
pursue. . 
The census figures are always 
anonymous, but they are capable of 
telling a business man whether he 
is getting his .share of increased 
economic activity and market po- 
tential, and whether he has kept 
pace with the increased opportunities: 
of an expanding population to pro- 
vide important distribution services 
to American markets and _ enter- 
prises. e 
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suggestions as to how industry’s 
burden could be lightened with no 
appreciable loss to the taxing 
bodies.” 

The chief suggestions: less fre- 
quent returns, standardization of 
municipal and state tax laws and 
procedures, and centralization of — 
taxing authority. 


Is science on the 
threshhold of de- 
veloping a manu- 
factured gas from_ 
coal which can 
compete directly with natural gas? 
Not at present prices, according to 
scientists at Battelle Institute. At 
a recent meeting of the American 
Institute of Chemical Engineers, — 
these authorities declared that de- 
livered wholesale prices of natural 
gas would have to double before 
science could produce a fuel gas 
from coal that would be at. all 
competitive. They also saw little 
chance of manufactured gas com- 
peting with fuel oil at present price 
levels. 5 


See Increased 
Coal Demand In 
Electrification 
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Reviews of Middle-western Companies 


By DANIEL F. NICHOLSON 


E XAMPLES of spectacular growth 
in the drug manufacturing field 
in the last decade or two have gen- 
erally reflected success in research 
for new products and aggressive 
merchandising policies. A third fac- 
tor of considerable importance in 
some instances has been the fact that 
the rapid growth has been from 
modest beginnings, so that even after 
a five or ten fold increase in sales, 
the company remains relatively small 
alongside the many industrial giants 
of America. 
All three of these factors apply 
' in the case. of Allied Laboratories, 
Inc., whose sales have climbed to 
successive new all-time highs in 
each of the last five years. Allied 
has carried on active and successful 
research in pharmaceuticals, biolog- 
ics and antibiotics; the company’s 
: sales organization has been thor- 
oughly reorganized and_ strength- 
_ ened in the last few years; while sales 
have climbed sharply in the last ten 
years, the company is still in the 
ranks of the small to medium sized 
corporations, with ample room for 
further extensive growth. 


Pharmaceuticals For Animals 


Allied is distinguished from other 
manufacturers in the drug field be- 
cause the major share of its output 

is in the veterinary field. The com- 
pany is the largest producer of vet- 
inary medicines, and is best known 
for anti hog cholera serums and 
viruses. 

The company’s production and 
sales of pharmaceuticals, antibiotics 
and biologics for humans have 
soared, however, and because of the 
wider profit margin on specialty 
items, Allied has concentrated on 

them and reduced its line of “mine 
run” drugs. A year ago the com- 
pany reported that 50 per cent of 
its sales of items for the treatment 
of humans was represented by prod- 
ucts unkown five years earlier. 


The success of its research pro- 
gram apparently has exceeded the 
company’s own expectations. After 
spending more than $700,000 in 
1948 for new buildings and equip- 
ment, including research facilities, 
Allied assured its stockholders that 
such expenditures in 1949 would be 
moderate. The 1949 annual report, 
however, disclosed that it had_ be- 
come “necessary” to spend during 


that year some $450,000 on new. 


equipment and quarters for phar- 
macological research. 


Plant Locations 


Plants producing animal serums 
and viruses are located in Sioux 
itty. aynand sicthes Malls. (S..21)., 
while the pharmaceuticals and_bio- 
logics are produced in Indianapolis, 
Ind., and the nearby town of Zions- 
ville, Ind. Farms totaling 560 acres 
are operated near the Iowa and 
South Dakota plants to feed animals 
used in the production of anti hog 
cholera products. About two years 
ago a 160 acre farm near the Zions- 
ville plant was purchased to provide 
facilities for testing new products 
on large animals. ‘The investment 
in plants at the close of 1949 was 
more than two and one-half times 
that of ten years earlier. 

Because of the large number of 
animals used in connection with 
the manufacture or testing of vari- 
ous products, and the need for large 
supplies of feedstuffs, Allied’s earn- 
ings are affected by wide swings in 
prices of livestock and commodities. 
In 1948, for example, sales reached 
a new peak but earnings dropped 
30° per cent. The earnings decline, 
the company said, was caused in 
large part by the severe decline in 
market prices of hogs and feedstuffs. 
Another factor was the packing- 
house workers’ strike that prevented 
the marketing of animals “with 
regularity and at proper times.” 

Since the end of the war, Allied 
Laboratories has strengthened and 
expanded its selling program. For- 
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One La Salle 
Street 


Here, at the center of Chicago’s finan- 
cial, life insurance, legal, and commercial 
activities, skill and expert scientific plan- 
ning have created a modern business 
setting of outstanding distinction. The 
of this great 
building appreciate, not only this factor 
but also the high 
standards of service, maintained for their 
comfort and convenience, making One 
La Salle Street an address of prestige. 
For all who seek downtown office space, 
the special advantages afforded at One 
La Salle Street are worthy of first con- 
sideration. 
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merly the company sold its products 
direct to veterinarians or physicians, 
and concentrated its efforts on a 
group of central states. ‘Today 
the sales organization is set up on 
a regional basis that provides na- 
tional coverage, and warehouses are 
operated in 50 cities in various sec- 
tions of the country. While direct 
selling is being continued, wholesale 
channels are also used to distribute 
products for humans. Export busi- 
ness has continued to grow despite 
the shortage of dollar exchange in 
most countries, but the percentage 
of export sales is very small in rela- 
tion to total sales. 


Organized In 1929 

Allied Laboratories, Inc., was 
organized in 1929 to acquire five 
drug and animal serum companies, 
including Pitman-Moore Company, 
of Indianapolis, Ind. The Pitman- 
Moore division celebrated its 50th. 
anniversary last year. In 1938 South- 
west Medical Supply, Inc., of Los 
Angeles, was acquired. 

Net sales for the year 1949 were 
at a new high of $12,747,598 as 
compared with $10,885,260 in 1948 


and $2,871,956 in 1939. Earnings 
for 1949 amounted to $1,100,959, 
equal to $4.21 a share, against $778,- 
478, equal to $2. 98 a Share, in the 
preceding year. The 1949 earnings 
were slightly under the 1947 record 
of $1,114,357. All lines of products 
contributed to the sales increase 
last year, the company reported. 

A comparison of net sales, operat- 
net income, and earn- 


ing income, 
ings for Il years, follows: 
Oper. Net 
Net Sales Income Income * Per Sh. 
1949 $12,747,598 $1,965,116 $1,100,959 $4.21 
1948 10,885,260 1,400,695 778,478 2.98 
1947 10,223,072 1,949,975 1,114,357 4.26 
1946 7,746,441 1,079,251 622,763 2.50 
1945 6,567,836 849,772 357,795 1.43 
1944 5,804,387 932,173 354,329 1.42 
1943 6,036,847 1,044,553 392,546 1.57 
1942 4,463,653 827,293 450,636 1.81 
194] 3,240,345 532,494 340,240 1.36 
1940 2,512,815 234,088 146,983 0.59 
1939 2,871,956 511,957 388,499 1.73 
*Based on 261,290 shares 1949-1947; 249,- 
530 shares, 1946-40; 224,115 shares, 1939. 


‘Expansion of manufacturing facil- 
ities and the need for additional 
working capital to handle increased 
sales placed financial demands on 
Allied that could not be met from 
earnings even though a conservative 
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COMMERCE. 
dividend policy has been main-. 
tained. In 1947 the company bor- 
rowed $1,500,000 on serial notes 
repayable over 15 years, and sold 
11,760 shares of capital stock. Net 
proceeds of $279,300 from the stock 
sale were added to working capital. 
The only previous public offering 
of stock was in 1940, when 25,000 
shares were sold at $19.50 a share, 
and $375,000 of the proceeds were 
used to retire a bank loan. 

Total long term debt at the end 
of 1949 amounted to $1,765,000. 
Capital stock consisted of 261,290 
shares of no par value common, 
The stock is listed on the Midwest 
Stock Exchange. 

Dividends were inaugurated in 
1934, and payments have been made 
in every succeeding quarter. Div- 
idend payments in the last four 
years have averaged 29 per cent of 
net earnings. In 1949 a total of 
$1.15 a share was distributed, in- 
cluding an extra of 15 cents a share. 
In 1948 and in 1947, payments were 
$1 a share, and in 1946 the distri- 
bution was 85 cents a share. 


Strong Current Position 


The 1949 year-end balance sheet 
showed current assets of $5,955,940 
as compared with current liabilities 
of $1,332,455. Included in current 
assets were cash $625,930, U. S. 
government securities $25,000, re- 
ceiveties $1,273,576, and inventories 
$4,031,432. Current liabilities in- 
cluded a serial payment of $45,000 
on the long term debt and $60,000 
of notes payable in connection with 
the Canadian subsidiary, Pitman- 
Moore Company of Canada, Ltd. 

Fixed assets amounted to $3,572,- 
369 at the close of 1949 and were 
2.65 times the net fixed assets at the 
end of 1939. Total assets amounted 
to $9,682,981. : 

The prosperity of farmers during 
the war and postwar years has_ 
helped maintain Allied Labora- 
tories’ sales at a high level, and any 
severe decline in farm prices and 
farm incomes presumably would 
affect the company adversely. While 
this is a possibility, there has been 
no indication that Congress will 
abandon the farmer to the rigors 
of free markets. Another considera- 
tion is the fact that the treatment 
and prevention of diseases in ani- 
mals are receiving increasing atten- 
tion, with farmers taking advantage 
of progress as it develops. 
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Color . . . Magic Tool 


(Continued from page 19) 


drill press operator, more than one 
company has found that the money 
spent for professional assistance in 
the selection of color schemes for 
offices, factory interiors, machines 
and tools is an intelligent invest- 
ment. 

Not long ago a _newly-opened 
plant confronted what appeared to 
be a headache epidemic. Every 
afternoon employes would file into 
the first aid room, complaining of 
piercing pains, but upon examina- 
tion there appeared to be no cause 
dor their complaints. Finally, a color 
specialist pointed out that the in- 
terior of the plant was painted in 
oppressive colors. When they were 
changed, the headaches disappeared. 


Many industrial plants are dark, 
gloomy and unsafe, not because of 
inadequate illumination, but be- 
cause of badly selected interior 
colors—or no paint at all. Color 
consultants frequently discover that 
dark, and therefore hazardous, work 
areas actually have ample lighting; 
the trouble is that wall and ma- 
chinery surfaces absorb the light, 
creating shadows and the appear- 
ance of poor illumination. 


Thermometer Tricks 


Color plays odd tricks with the 
thermometer. The first time that 
Jean Piccard ascended into the 
stratosphere in a balloon, he almost 
roasted to death because his black 
gondola absorbed the blazing sun 
rays shooting the inside tempera- 
ture to 100 degrees. Next time, 
Piccard used a white gondola and 
nearly froze because the white ex- 
terior deflected the sun’s rays. The 
happy compromise on the third as- 
cent was a half white, half black 
gondola that both absorbed and 
repelled heat. 

Utilizing these temperature tricks, 
one manufacturer now paints the 
roof of his factory with a cheap 
white paint in summer to deflect the 
sun’s rays, paints it black again in 
the fall to help keep the plant 
warm in winter. It is for the same 
reason that a white radiator of 
five sections produces as much heat 
as a dark one of six sections. In 
tropic areas, black water tanks 
(called “solar heaters”) absorb the 
sun’s rays and thereby heat the 
water throughout the year. Light 
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For pleasure before business 
take the family along... 


Mountain Panoramas from the Skytop Lounge 


see the Pacific Northwest from 


Your business trip to the Pacific 
Northwest can be a delightful vaca- 
tion if you take the family along 
on The Milwaukee Road’s super- 
speed Olympian H1aAwaTua. 


Scenery? The wide West is at eye 
level just outside your window. 
Make stopovers en route; visit the 
Puget Sound country around Seattle 
and Tacoma—a mountain and ma- 
rine wonderland. 


THE MILWAUKEE ROAD 


THE , / OLYMPIAN. ; 
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Your children under five ride free, 
those under twelve for half fare. You 
can go de luxe in private-room cars 
or enjoy berth comfort with econ- 
omy in Touralux sleepers. Coaches, 


too, plus the handsome diner and 
the cheerful Tip Top Grill car. 


You'll like the air of friendly hospi- 
tality on The Milwaukee Road, 
and the freedom from tiring 
drives, traffic and weather hazards. 


We'll be glad to help plan the 
entire trip. V. L. Hitzfeld, Gen’] 
Agent Pass’r Dept., Room 711, 
100 W. Monroe St., Chicago 3, 
Ill., CEntral 6-7600. 


New and cheerfully 
decorated, Touralux 
sleepers that save you 


money area Milwaukee SECO 
Road ‘‘exclusive.”’ oo No 
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are moving to Kenwood because it 
is a completely facilitated district 
for industry. It is served by two Belt 
Railroads, street car and bus trans- 
portation to the door, excellent 
labor supply, ample provision for 
all utilities. You too can have a new 
plant built to your exact require- 
ments and financed on either a pur- 


For full particulars 
write or call 


chase contract or long term lease. 


J. H. VAN VLISSINGEN & CO. 


RA ndolph 6-4042 
120 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Hlinois 
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colors—on park benches, auto tops _ 
or loading platforms—always deflect. 
sunlight and make for more com- 
fortable work or play. 

Color also plays curious tricks 
with physical reactions. A factory 
manager whose employes  com- 
plained of fatigue and often quit 
work in the afternoon after lifting 
black boxes got help, of all places, 
from a color specialist. Knowing 
that light colored objects appear 
larger in size but lighter in weight 
than dark colored objects, he recom- 
mended that the boxes be painted 
light green. To the workers the 
boxes “actually seemed lighter and 
absenteeism fell abruptly. 

The same color knowledge can be 
put to work in a host of ways. 
Industrial designers recommend light 
colored packages because they ap- 
pear larger to the customer than 
a competitive dark colored package 
of identical size. A light colored 
automobile appears bigger, roomier 
and. more expensive than a black 
one of equal size. 


Color In Offices 


It is not hard to understand ‘why 
advertising agencies, industrial 
designers and packaging concerns 
have led the way to more attractive 
color schemes in the office. Being 
working specialists in ‘the wise 
utilization of color, they have simply 
applied this knowledge to make 
their own premises cheerful and 
inviting places to work. A good 
many hardheaded businessmen may 
be inclined to discount the in- 
fluence of office decor on, say, a 
battery of file clerks. But, as one 
color specialist put it recently, “Of 
fer a typist a job in a drab, somber 
office at X dollars a week and 
another job in a smart, appealingly 
designed office at X-minus-10 dol- 
lars a week, and you can bet she 
will take the second job—and doubt- 
less be a better worker.” 

Container Corporation of Ameri- 
ca spends hundreds of thousands 
of dollars to maintain an extensive 
staff of color specialists. Their job 
is not only to counsel on packag- 
ing problems, but also to determine 
the right colors for company of- 
fices, factory interiors, machines, 
letterheads and tools. This is any- 
thing but a tax-free contribution to 
art for art’s sake. Container Corpo- 
ration, after exhaustive surveys, has 
discovered that its painstaking se- 
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FLOOR SERVICES, INC. 
537 S. Dearborn Street 
' Chicago, Ill. — WeEbster 9-4547 
—FLOORS— 
ALL TYPES — CLEANED AND WAXED 
CONCRETE—WOOD FLOORS DEGREASED 
Job or Contract — Fully Insured 


p. &. WEBER ‘Co, nc. 


CASTERS and WHEELS 


Industrial and Warehouse Trucks 


1151 S. Mayfield Ave. _Chicago 44 
EStebrook 8-7040 


HEAT TREATING 


FRED SNOW STEEL TREATING CO. 


1954 W. Kinzie St. 
Ask for Mr. LeRoy—Tel. SEeley 3-2662 


G° COUNSELING & TESTING © 


Executive and Sales Personnel 


Leroy N. Vernon, Ph.D. 
INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGIST 


é THE PERSONNEL LABORATORY 


BATTEY & CHILDS 
ENGINEERS - ARCHITECTS 


Complete Service for Industry 


231 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, IIlinois 


Institutional 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


Additions, Remodeling, Alterations 


Industrial 


E. L. Archibald Co. Est. 1916 


79 W. Monroe St. FRanklin 2-0274 
24 Hr. Telephone Service 


Residential Commercial 


HOT TIN DIPPING 


Specializing in quantity produc- 
tion of industrial fabricated parts 
in steel —- copper — brass — Ho- 
tel — Restaurant ——- Dairy — Bak- 
ery equipment. Sheets —- bars — 
tubes — pipe — etc. 

Lead & special mixture coatings. 
facilities in 


Operating largest 


the -industry. 


C, DOERING & SON, Inc. 


LAKE & LOOMIS STS. 
MOnroe 6-0921 


LA SALLE-WACKER BLDG. e CHICAGO 
rao 
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INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENTS 


IN THE CHICAGO AREA 


Bp Jaceosaae May investments in in- 
dustrial facilities in the Chi- 
cago industrial area totalled $12,- 
092,000, which brings the total 
investments for the first five months 
of 1950 to $119,151,000. Total in- 
vestments during May, 1949, were 
$7,567,000 and for the first five 
months of 1949, $41,962,000. These 
developments included expendi- 
tures for the construction of new 
plants, additions to existing indus- 
trial buildings, and the acquisition 
of land or buildings for industrial 
purposes. 


Crescent Industries, Inc., 4140 W. 
Belmont avenue, will construct a 
plant in Niles. The plant, which 
will contain approximately 144,000 
square feet of floor area, will 
eventually house the entire opera- 
tions of Crescent Industries. The 
company produces radio speakers, 
record changers, wire recorders, and 
a line of tools, dies and stampings. 
Klefstad Engineering Company, en- 
gineers. 


National Tube Company, a sub- 
sidiary of U. S. Steel Corporation, 
is expanding its facilities for tube 
and pipe production at its Gary, 
Ind., plant. 


Chicago Steel Service Company, 
3912 §S. Ashland avenue, is con- 
structing a plant at the northwest 
corner of Kildare avenue and West 
45th street in the Crawford section 
of the Central Manufacturing Dis- 
trict. The plant, which will con- 
tain 150,000 square feet of floor 
area, was designed by A. Epstein 
and Sons, Inc. 


Rheem Manufacturing Company, 
7600 S. Kedzie avenue, is construc- 
ting a 65,000 square foot addition 
to its plant. Rheem manufactures 
steel drums, hot water tanks, and 


_ other fabricated metal products. E. 


E. Weitman, engineer; Gawley Con- 


struction Company, Inc. 
contractor. 

The Great Atlantic and Pacific 
Tea Company will construct a 
three-story addition to its west side 
bakery at 4248 W. 47th street in 
the Central Manufacturing  Dis- 
trict’s Crawford development. A. 
Epstein and Sons, Inc., engineer. 


Bloomfield Industries, Inc., 2221 
S. State street, metal specialties 
manufacturer, will build a one-story, 
100,000 square foot building at 
4546 W. 47th street in the Craw- 
ford division of the Central Manu- 
facturing District. A. Epstein and 
sons, architect-engineer. 


Mohawk Tablet Company, 4343 
S. Ashland avenue, has purchased 
a building, containing 61,000 square 
feet of floor area, in Chicago 
Heights. ‘The company manufac- 
tures school and office supplies and 
will move its entire facilities to 
the new plant when remodeling is 
completed. 


» general 


Charles Bruning Company, Inc., 
4700 W. Montrose avenue, has ac- 
quired the one-story building at 
4321 N. Knox avenue. The build- 
ing, which contains 50,000 square 
feet of floor space, will be used by 
the company’s machine manufactur- 
ing division. The company manu- 
factures drafting and blue print 
equipment. Sturm-Bickel Corpora- 
tion, broker. 


Marsco Manufacturing Company, 
9909 S. Halsted street, fabricator 
of precision glass products cut from 
flat sheet for automotive, radio and 
timing instruments, is constructing 
a 15,000 square foot addition to 
its plant. J. Emil Anderson and 
Son, general contractor. 


Packit Envelope and Bag Com- 
pany, 4040 W. Ogden avenue, is 
constructing a building at 5101 S. 
Keeler avenue. The building will 


Chrysler Hirtemp 
Air Conditioning 


For Offices, Factories, 


Laboratories 


Call today 


for 


Free 


Engineering 


Survey 


Model 5-SEA 


3 tons 


"109500 


(f.0.b. Chicago) 


plus installation service 


Acme Temperature Control 
Diy. of 


Acme Refrigeration Service Co. 
5217 W. Madison St. COlumbus 1-4141 


contain approximately 45,000 square 
feet of floor area. Campbell-Lowrie- 
Lautermilch Corporation, general 
contractor. 

Ekco Products Company, 1949 N. 
Cicero avenue, is constructing a 
36,000 square foot, third floor addi- 
tion to its plant. Ekco Products 
manufactures kitchen utensils and 
other metal products. Freidman, 
Alschuler and Sincere, architects. 


Sentinel Radio Corporation, 2100 
Dempster street, Evanston, is con- 
structing an addition to its plant. 
Victor Charn, architect. 

Emergency Steel Service, Inc., 4541 
N. Broadway, is constructing a one- 
story brick building in Skokie. The 
structure will be used as a steel 
warehouse and office building. 

McDonnell and Miller, Inc., 400 
N. Michigan avenue, is construc- 
ting an addition to its plant at 3500 
N. Spaulding avenue. The company 
manufactures boiler water level 
controllers. 

G. D. Searle and Company, Sko- 
kie, is constructing an addition to 
its plant which will enlarge its 
laboratory space. The company 
manufactures chemicals and phar- 
maceuticals. Herbert G. Banse, 


GITS 


Quality 
Plastic Products 
Cement friendship and 
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m—to bring a wa 
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GITS 

“Super Right Angle” 

Unbreakable Plastic 
FLASHLIGHT — 


one of the famous “Mile of Light” 
Flashlights. Nickel plated brass, 
lacquered, perfect parabolic reflec- 
tor gives a strong beam of pre- 
focused light. 3-way “ON-OFF” 
and signaling switch always works. 
Transparent or lustrous colored case. 


1 Gentlemen: 


0 WILL YOUR NAME BE 


REMEMBERED? | 


GITS “‘ONE-HAND” 
KNIFE 

Highest quality carbon 
steel blade, safelocks 
in 5 positions. Un- 
breakable plastic han- 
dles in six lustrous 
colors. 


GITS RAZOR-NIFE 
AND KEY CHAIN 
Razor blade with a 
safety handle.  Refill- 
able. Assorted lustrous 
colors. 


GITS LETTER OPENER 

Transparent, with off- 
set magnifying handle, 
Endurably sharp edges. 


PAR-KIT No. 377 
Ingenious combination 
of wind shield ice 
scraper, key chain and 
coin holder. Holds 2 
nickels and 2 pennies 
—always ready for 
parking meter, 


‘Plastic Eye’’ 
Flashlight 


No. 200 Junior 
lastic Eye’’ 
Flashlight 

’ ASK your specialty jobber to show you 

the complete line of Gits Quality Plas- 

tic Products, or write direct, using cou- 
pon below. 


—__ GITS MOLDING corp. 
4637 W. Huron Street, Chicago 44, Ill. 


} OJ Please send me at once sample of the ; 
item | have checked below and prices in H epoch key. Beles ! 
(Sr As CR vantity. ; [] Key Tag 

| © Plain al With imprint 0 pak Pac | 
| O “Plastic Eye” Flashlight Ld Rarsklt 

O “Plastic Eye Jr.’ Flashlight (The items you illustrate do not fully satisfy my | 
| Cl] “Super Right Angle” Flashlight needs, so please send me your complete catalog and | 
i O) “One-Hand” Knife full information. (PLEASE PRINT) 
O purer Nife and Key Chain NAMEZ i235 ncaa tno tes | 
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architect; George A. Fuller Com 
pany, general contractor. 

Witco Chemical Company, chemi 
cal processor located at 6200 W 
51st street, will construct an addi. 
tion to its plant. 

Chas. P. Trosch Paper Convert: 
ing and Finishing Company, 118 
N. Ada street, is constructing a 
addition to its plant. 

Du Page Boiler Works, Inc., 
Naperville, Ill., is constructing an 
addition to its plant. 


Swing to Self-Service 


(Continued from page 18) 


of the first retailers to apply self- 
service to women’s wear. On a busy 
day, one is likely to discover bar- 
gain-seeking customers trying on 
Klein’s garments right in the aisles, 
despite the fact that “serve yourself 
dressing rooms” are nearby. Floor 
watchers, incidentally, patrol the 
area for shop lifting. 

Big and prosperous Ohrbach’s, 
Inc., enjoying a $44,500,000 volume 
from specialty stores in New York, 
Newark and Los Angeles, also en- 
courages customers to perform a 
good part of the selling job in many 
departments. While not a_ self- 
service store in the true sense, Ohr- 
bach’s takes pride in its policy of a 
“minimum of services,” which in 
turn means less labor costs per sale 
and bargain prices. The New York 
store, with 200,000 square feet of 
selling space, is normally manned 
by only 560 clerks who are trained 
to be courteous and to answer ques- 
tions rather than to be conventional 
salespersons. As a result of its 
“minimum services” policy, Ohr- 
bach’s has managed to cut operating 
expenses to a maximum of 17 to 
18 per cent of sales, compared with 
an average 32 per cent for all large 
specialty and department stores. 

Variety chains have more than 
nibbled at the self-service idéa. The 
Grant variety chain has several 
units offering self-service, and the 
Kress chain has a unit in Summit, 
N. J., laid out like a supermarket 
with six self-service housewares  is- 
lands. The store also has self-selec- 
tion islands for slips, yard goods, 
girls’ wear and_ towels. Murray’s 
five-and-dime chain in New York 
has units operated on a wholly self- 
service basis, with merchandise 
wrapped and paid for at cashier’s 
desks in the front of the store. 


oo: 
UNE, 
; Significantly, one variety store 
Which switched to self-service now 
jtays open 12 hours a day using ex- 
actly the same amount of personnel 
formerly required for a nine-hour 
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Retail trade associations have 
peen quick to sense the potentiali- 
fies of self-service.» At this year’s 
cFonvention of the National Retail 
Iry Goods Association, J. Rogers 
Flannery, Jr., president of Flannery 
Associates, undertook to allay the 
fears of some department stores 


would create a chain store atmos- 
phere. With new counter and table 


atmosphere can be created even 
with full or moditied self-service. 


Productivity Question 


For years retailers have done little 
to increase the productivity of sales 
personnel. Harvard University sur- 
veys of department stores show 
there has been no sustained increase 
mm output per salesman over the 
past 10 years. Selling transactions 
averaged 1.5 per manhour in 1940 
and a like amount in 1948. 

In contrast, self-service has great- 
ly increased productivity in the 
grocery business. Recent studies in- 
dicate that dollar sales per employe 
in grocery retailing soared from 
$10,254 in 1939 to $33,125 in 1948. 
The latter figure compares with a 
sales productivity level of only 
$12,700 per employe in the depart- 
ment store field. 

_ Nevertheless, there are still many 
retailers who conscientiously oppose 
the self-service idea. As one put it 
recently, “Department stores are 
built on service. To destroy this 
concept would ruin our business.” 


Only time and extensive experi- | 


ments will determine the validity 
of his argument. It is undoubtedly 
true that self-service has met with 
initial resistance in all fields in 
which it has been introduced. It 
was so in the food business and 
later in the oil industry when the 
first self-service gas stations opened 
in 1947 in California. Now self- 
service stations can be found in a 
number of states including Wiscon- 
sin, Washington, ‘Tennessee and 
Virginia. 

Some merchants think the future 
is certain to see more pre-selection 
and self-selling in all retail outlets 


that the adoption of self-service 


except the highest priced specialty 
stores. For department stores the 
best guess of many marketing ex- 
perts is that the advantages of self- 
service and sales service can be com- 
bined in many merchandise  sec- 
tions. 

Then, of course, there are those 
who believe that self-service will be 
only a part of the super-efhicient 
department store of tomorrow. At 
least one merchandise expert be- 
lieves this super-store will still have 
some departments in which personal 
selling will remain, other. depart- 
ments will encourage pre-selection 
of merchandise by the customer, 


Sil 


and still others will be wholly self- 
service. 

All these departments, however, 
will be augmented by automatic 
vending machines, open 24 hours a 
day and offering a variety of low- 
priced merchandise ranging from 
toilet necessities to men’s shorts and 
nylon hosiery. This robotized sell- 
ing, in turn, would be augmented 
by armies of house-to-house sales- 
men — whose job would be to 
reach any remaining customers who 
were either too busy or too indolent 
to wheel a cart through a checking 
counter or pull a lever on a coin 
machine. 


SHOPPING 


coor wwe RED BOOK 


CHICAGO’S CLASSIFIED TELEPHONE DIRECTORY 
OUTSIDE CHICAGO SEE YELLOW PAGES IN LOCAL DIRECTORY 


FOR A BRAND? 


When you want a nationally adver- 
tised service or a trademarked prod- 
uct, find it the easy way: Turn to 
the Red Book. Its Yellow Pages list 
hundreds of local dealers for these 
services and products, and it takes 
only a matter of seconds for you to 
find where to obtain them. 


Suppose, for example, you’re 
looking for a certain make of 
machine tool. Simply turn to the 
heading MACHINE TOOLS in the 
Yellow Pages of the Red Book. 
Yowll find the brand you want, 
along with names, addresses and 
telephone numbers of local dealers. 


Use the Red Book, too, when you 


want to locate — 


@ The address and telephone number 
when you have the firm’s name—or 
the name when you have only the 
address. 


@ Wholesalers and manufacturers 
when you're buying in large quan- 
tities. 


@ Business or professional people with 
common surnames, like Smith, Jones 
or Brown. It’s easy to locate them 
in the Red Book. 


®@ Where to obtain almost any product 
or service, including those that are 
unusual or hard to find. 
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ROCK ISLAN 


Service 


One Railroad eta Vad eer 
One Bill of Lading SRC EUAN a eS 
One Service Wear 
One Responsibility 


EFFECTIVE 
JUNE 1, 1950 


The Rock Island is happy to announce in- 
dividual operation of the rail line between 
Fort Worth-Dallas and Houston, Texas 
City and Galveston. To shippers this means 


* Direct service between Mid-continent points on 
the Rock Island and all the new Rock Island sta- 
tions between Fort Worth-Dallas and the Gulf 
Port cities. 


* The satisfaction of knowing that one railroad is 
now responsible for shipping performance to 
and from this prosperous, rapidly growing sec- 


For full information ask: 


A. B. Murphey, General Freight Agent 
G. W. Schwamborn, General Agent 


tion of South Texas. 319-20 Utilities Bldg. 
327 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, III. 
5 Phone WAbash 2-3200 
* Route Rock Island Lines all the way. ke 


*The Burlington-Rock Island will cease as 


an operating company effective June 1. R 0 c k 
Rock Island Lines @ucult 


THE ROAD OF PLANNED PROGRESS 


EASTERN railroads on May 19 
“~ filed tariffs with the Interstate 
ommerce Commission establishing 
he Docket No. 28300 scale of class 
sates for all less-than-carload traffic 
# official territory, and a mini- 
aum charge based on 100 pounds 
t the applicable rate but not less 
han $2. Unless suspended by the 
commission, the new rates will be- 
some effective June 19 on statutory 
notice. The new rates and mini- 
um charge are intended as a‘sub- 
stitute for the scale of rates and 
charges involved in Docket No. 
29770, which is assigned for hearing 
before the commission on June 27. 
his proceeding provides for an 
increased scale of rates for less-car- 
oad traffic in official territory, a 
minimum charge of 100 pounds at 
the first class rate but not less than 
$2.25, a minimum rate of $1 when 
pick-up or delivery service is per- 
formed, and a minimum weight of 
25 pounds for each piece or pack- 
age of freight. It is understood 
that the railroads will ask that this 
proceeding be cancelled if the sub- 
stitute proposal published in the 
new tariffs is permitted to become 
effective. This substitute proposal 
is the result of negotiations between 
the railroads and committees of the 
National Industrial Traffic League 
and has been accepted by the league. 

Hearing June 12 on Rule 34 In- 
vestigation: ‘The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has set hearings 
in Docket No. 30280, Rule 34 of 
Consolidated Freight Classification, 
for June 12, 1950, in the Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago, before Examiner 
Myron Witters. The proceeding is 
an investigation instituted by the 
commission to determine whether 
the provisions of the rule wherein 
freight charges are based on a grad- 
uated scale of minimum weights are 
reasonable with respect to the floor 
loading capacity of open cars and 
the cubical capacity of closed cars. 


The initial hearing was held in 
Portland, Ore., on November 28, 
1949, 

1.C.C. Examiner Approves Return 
Rates on Pallets: Interstate Com- 
merce Commission Examiner A. C. 
Wilkins in his report in I. & $. M.— 
3166, Pallets, Platforms or Skids— 
Central Territory, recommends that 
the commission approve the publi- 
cation of return motor carrier rates 
on used pallets, platforms and skids. 
With respect to the rates under 
suspension, he recommends that 
they be ordered cancelled and that 
new tariffs naming the same rates 
be filed, but limited to apply on 
the return movement of used, emp- 
ty pallets, platforms or skids and 
over the route .of the carrier or 
carriers handling the loaded move- 
ment. The Central States Motor 
Freight Bureau filed exceptions to 
the proposed report requesting that 
the suspended rates be cancelled 
permanently. 


Joint Line Minimum Charge In- 
crease Fails: ‘The Interterritorial 
General Rate Committee of Central 
and Southern Motor Freight ‘Tariff 
Association, at its meeting in Louis- 
ville, Ky., on April 19, voted to dis- 
approve Docket No. 3055 proposing 
to increase the minimum charge on 
joint-line traffic between the south 
and points in northern Illinois, 
northern Indiana and southern Wis- 
consin. The. proposed minimum 
charge would have been based on 
100 pounds at the first class rate 
but not less than $2.50 when two 
carriers were involved in the haul 
and not less than $3 when the traf- 
fic moved over the lines of three 
or more carriers. The higher charge 
would have applied on movements 
from or to all points in the Chi- 
cago commercial zone with the ex- 
ception of Chicago, Ill. proper. The 
proposal was adopted by the bu- 
reau’s standing rate committee on 
March 15, 1950, and an appeal and 
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A RESTAURANT 
OF UNCHANGING 
CHARACTER . . . 


* Times have changed but not at 
RED STAR INN, Chicago’s 


famed, quiet, homelike restau- 


RON ah soa. a 8 8 + et, ner. e eS 
*It reminds one of the OLD 
WORLD. Since 1899 RED STAR 
has been a mecca for men and 
women who relish a real finely 
cooked meal, served graciously 
with zesty Wine and beer. . . 

* Among the notables who felt at 
home here were Julius Rosenwald, 
Charles Wacker, Oscar Mayer, Car- 
ter Harrison, Flo Ziegfeld, and a 
hostiot, otherseraeese anette ues 
* Visit RED STAR INN—bring the 
entire family for truly remarkable 
GH OY Some tite Om Ge Dep iete SOO 


CARL GALLAUER, Founder 
Whitehall 4-9637 


The Red fr STAR INN 


1528 N. CLARK ST. 
Corner Germania Place 
CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


WHY SHOULD A MAN’S 


BUSINESS DIE WITH HIM? 


When the sole-owner of a business 
dies, his business generally decreases 
in value from 40 to 80 percent. 


Without his guiding hand, the good- 
will and confidence associated with 
his name disappear. If the business 
is sold, a fair price is seldom ob- 
tained. If the owner's family con- 
tinue to operate the business, the 
costs of hired management reduce 
future income. 


You can save your family from losses 
like these by preparing for them 
with life insurance. A Prudential 
business insurance plan preserves 
for your family the “‘life value of 
your business’’ — the value of your 
years of experience and ability. 
Call your Prudential underwriter 
today for details. 


i} 75 re 
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THE PRUDENTIAL 


Insurance Company of America 
a mutual life insurance company 
HOME OFFICE NEWARK, N. J. 


WESTERN HOME OFFICE 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


request for further hearing were 
subsequently filed by the Chicago 
Association of Commerce and In- 
dustry. At the rehearing in Louis- 
ville ‘on April 19, the Association, 
the Illinois ‘Territory Industrial 
Traffic League and the Indiana 
State Chamber of Commerce were 
represented in opposition to the 
proposal. 

Rail-Barge Order Postponed to 
July 31: The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has postponed the ef- 
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fective date of its order in Docker 
No. 26712, Rail and Barge Joim 
Rates, from May 31, 1950, to July 
31, 1950. The order requires rail! 
roads and water carriers operating 
on the Mississippi and Warriop 
Rivers to establish through join 
rail-barge routes and rates. Tha 
railroads were unsuccessful in thei 
attempt to have a lower court vai 
cate the order and an appeal is now 
pending in the Supreme Court ob 
the United States. 


Color . . . Magic Tool of Industry 


(Continued from page 3#) 


lection of colors has paid off in 
better production, lower absentee- 
ism and distinctly fewer accidents. 

Another firm which uses scien- 
tifically planned color combinations 


’ on walls, machines and tool benches 


has discovered that the policy has 
increased production by 15 to 30 
per cent. 

‘There are varying opinions, even 
among the experts, regarding the 
ideal color treatment for factories. 
For some years Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company has recommended 
that contrasting colors be used on 
factory walls, floors, ceilings, ma- 
chines and mobile equipment—with 
each color performing “definite 
duties.” Yellow is recommended to 
identify hazardous steps, overhead 
objects and the like; orange to 
identify dangerous cutting edges 
and the like; red to mark fire pro- 
tection equipment; blue to mark 
“out of order” machinery; and 
green to identify first aid stations. 
Pittsburgh also recommends as part 
of its “color dynamics” program 
that machine colors be selected in 
contrast to operating parts for 
greater visibility and safety. 

More recently, Armstrong Paint 
and Varnish Works of Chicago has 
developed a different idea of “color 
optic” scheme involves the use of 
harmonizing or blending, rather 
than contrasting, colors throughout 
a plant. The argument is that 
blending colors eliminate eye strain 
and reduce fatigue. Armstrong be- 
lieves that harmonizing colors. still 
provide high visibility, but avoid 
sharp contrasts for the eyes. The 
company is currently preparing a 
new booklet explaining the “color- 
optic” program in detail. 


Color has long been recognized 
as a potent merchandising tool 
Years ago Chicago packing houses 
discovered they could sell more 
meat if salesroom walls were painted 
in blue-green—the exact color com 
plement of beef red. The contrast 
accentuates the redness of the meat 
and the whiteness of fat and bones 
A New York color consultant has 
worked out the ideal scheme for a 
grocery store: green vegetables look 
brighter and tastier against a gray 
background, red apples look best 
against gray-green, egg plant agains! 
light yellow, bananas against dark 
blue violet, oranges against blue 
celery and other white vegetable 
against dull black. 


Contrasting colors — black, witk 
yellow; red, green, blue or black 
with white—are also the key to out 
door visibility. A highway filling 
station painted in greatest contras' 
to its background landscape has tof 
visibility to approaching motorists 
Thus in wooded areas, white o1 
light colored buildings stand ow 
sharply against green trees, while 
on barren sandy stretches of roa¢ 
green buildings are exceptionalls 
visible. 

Incidentally, few people realiz 
that the opposite of visibility—cam 
ouflage—can be used to hide un 
sightly or distracting objects aroun¢ 
homes and plants. We paint gut 
ters, drain pipes, old  fashionec 
store and office mouldings, interio 
water pipes and the like in conspic¢ 
uous colors that contrast with bod: 
colors. By painting them in_ thi 
same or blending colors we coul 
easily camouflage them into mudl 
less of an eyesore. 


Intensive research has establishe 


a z : me 


few basic facts regarding peo- 
ple’s reactions to colors. They are, 
of course, only generalized conclu- 
sions of limited application in the 
selection of colors. One expert de- 
clares, “Blue is our. most popular 
color with red running a close 
second. Men prefer cool colors 
whereas women prefer warm colors. 
People instinctively favor colors that 
are common in nature (their en- 
vironment). Hence, we are at ease 
in the presence of green (like the 
grass and trees), blue (like the sky 
and water), and the earth colors. 
Weare stimulated by red and bright 
colors (like the flowers) and care 
least for unusual colors (like crim- 
son and purple). 


Climate Preferences 


Color preferences also tend to 
vary with climate. In southern 
states and tropical countries, bright 
sunlight and lush vegetation pro- 
duce an effect of brilliant colors 
and strong contrasts. Tons of flam- 
boyantly hued paper are purchased 
y this country by African jungle 
traders. They have discovered that 
les of all kinds of merchandise 
‘slump when wrapped in ordinary 
‘paper. However, African natives 


grab up almost anything in a vivid > 


wrapper. 

_ For obvious, but not wholly self- 
‘ish, reasons the paint industry has 
been hammering at the importance 
of color to industry and the home- 
‘owner. Fifteen years ago, Martin- 
Senour Company of Chicago decided 
‘the time was ripe to begin break- 
‘ing away from what President Wil- 
liam M. Stuart regarded as a limited 
‘selection of “tenement tans.” ‘To- 
day, Martin-Senour offers no less 
than 1000 different shades of pre- 
cisely-mixed paint colors as an aid 
‘toward. better color selections in 
plants, offices and homes. 


Other paint concerns are also of- 
fering greatly expanded color selec- 
tions and indications are that home- 
owners — along with many business 
‘concerns — are becoming increas- 
ingly receptive to the argument that 
work can be made more pleasant 
and play more fun through the use 
of color. 

The paint industry is counting 
heavily upon this promotional cam- 
paign to increase annual paint sales 
in the United States from $1,000,- 
000,000 a year to a hoped-for $2,- 
000,000,000. 
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@ Easy to change. 


The EVERLASTING 
ORGANIZATION CHART is 


ORGANIZATION CHART 


© Eliminates 
re-drafting. 


ALL Costly 


@ Made in sizes to fit any 
organization. 


@ Produces sharp, clear 
prints for distribution to 
key personnel. 


With the EVERLASTING Interchangeable Chart changes 
of one card or an entire section can be made quickly and 
easily by anyone! No skilled draftsman! No expensive 
drafting tools! Any typist can do the job using just a 
standard typewriter and ordinary typewriter paper. Trans- 
parent plastic windows hold cards. Plastic strips form 
Choice of Green, Maroon, White or Black back- 
Call Michigan 2-6563 or write for illustrations 
and quotations. 


MANAGEMENT CONTROL CHARTS CO. 


A PARTIAL LIST OF 
PROMINENT USERS: 


International Harvester Co. 
Reuben H. Donnelley Corp. 
A. B. Dick Company 
Victor Adding Machine Co. 
Bell and Howell Company 
Central National Bank 
United States Navy 


rules. 
ground. 


1733 N. WELLS ST. 
CHICAGO 14, ILL. 
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FOR POWER AND LIGHT -=- 
IN INDUSTRIAL PLANTS -- 


d Conversion from DC to AC 


Power Factor Correction an 


e AMERICAN BLOWER 
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GYROFLUID DRIVE 
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Locate Now... 


in the newly modernized 


TERMINALS 
BUILDING 


533-37 So. Dearborn St. 


Convenient to loop and 


transportation 
Away from congestion 


Reasonable Rentals 


Inquire now.. 


WAbash 2-2984 
H. J. MCNEILLY & COMPANY 


the Indian 
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Are You Interested 
in Indiana? 


Want to sell, ship, travel or buy in 
Indiana? Here’s the 300-page book that 
tells who, where, how. Gives all the 
facts about 700 cities and towns, 10,000 
business firms, with size, personnel, etc. 
Lists banks, utilities, institutions, rail, air, 
and highway routes, freight terminals, etc. 
It’s the most complete book of its kind, 
about this or any other state. Everyone 
doing business in Indiana needs this book. 
Every shipper and trucker should have a 
copy. Every salesman should carry it in 
his car or brief case. Book contains 100,000 
facts about Indiana, all indexed for easy 
reference. This is the 1950, 7th Edition, 
just off the press. To avoid bookkeeping 
send check for $10.00 with order. If not 
what you expected, money cheerfully re- 
turned. 


INDIANA STATE 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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~New Products 


Golfer’s Retriever 

The frustration that a golfer feels 
when he can see — but not quite 
reach — a lost ball may be elimi- 
nated with a new gadget, called 
“Pik-Up”, which is being marketed 
by Chamberlain Metal Products 
Manufacturers, 1466 W. Madison 
St., Chicago 7. Pik-Up consists of a 
rigid aluminum rod that telescopes 
to a 13 feet reach with a cage-like 
spring trap on the end which closes 
automatically over the ball. It re- 
trieves balls lost in water holes, 
mud, shrubbery, or through fences. 


Plastic Relief Map 

Aero Service Corporation, 236 E. 
Courtland St., Philadelphia 20, Pa., 
has developed a_ new, full-color 
Vinylite plastic relief map of the 
United States offering three-dimen- 
sional perspective. Measuring 64 x 
40 inches, the plastic map weighs 
only 24% pounds and is said to be 
tougher and considerably less ex- 
pensive than conventional relief 
maps of plaster 


Versatile Paint Brush 

A new line of plastic-handled 
paint brushes, with the handle 
shaped like a chisel to facilitate the 
removal of blisters and loose paint, 
has been introduced by Sears, Roe- 
buck and Company, Chicago 7. The 
brushes, made of pure Chinese hog 
bristles vulcanized in rubber, come 
in seven widths from one to four 
inches. 


Fluorescent Tester 

Quick trouble-shooting of fluores- 
cent fixtures is made possible with 
a new pocket-size tester introduced 
by Ideal Industries, Inc., Sycamore, 
Ill. Called “Flur-Test,” the new 
unit indicates whether the trouble 
is in the circuit, starter or the tube, 
without the necessity of trial-and- 
error testing of starters and tubes. 
One model tests fixtures with 15 to 
40 watt tubes; a second tests fixtures 
with 85 to 100 watt tubes. 


Truck Refrigeration System 

The Batavia Body Company, Ba- 
tavia, Ill., has developed a hydrau- 
lically-operated refrigeration system 
for semi-trailers which operates 
from the tractor’s own power take- 


off. According to Batavia, the new 
system is a wholly mobile unit 
which generates constant, controlled 
temperatures every minute the truck 
is in use. The compressor unit may 
be located at any point on the 
trailer, and, as a safety feature, the 
system retains low temperatures 
from four to six hours after the 
power is shut off; hence, payloads 
are preserved even when the truck 
breaks down. 


Magnetized Pin Holder 

More and more companies are 
finding that a magnet can perform 
a host of useful chores around the 
house and office. One such firm, 
Hausman Manufacturing and Sales 
Company, 1243 N. Harding Ave., 
Chicago 51, has introduced a_plas- 
tic pin container with a permanent 
magnet in the base. Thus, every- 
thing from bobby pins to fish hooks 
are held neatly inside and nothing 
falls out, even when it is over- 
turned. 


Efficiency Watcher 

“Productivity-Scope” is the name 
given a new production control de- 
vice which is attached to individual 
machines throughout a plant to 
show at a glance — to both boss and. 
workman — whether the job is 
ahead or behind schedule. The 
relatively simple device consists of 
a plastic card-like unit which is 
calibrated in terms of hours worked 
and hours earned. When output is 
below standard, a red signal ap- 
pears; when production is above 
expectancy, a green signal shows. 
The unit, which can be adjusted 
to a wide variety of job require- 
ments, has been developed by R. G. 
Bock Engineers, 1951 Irving Park 
Road, Chicago 13. 


Fire Alarm System 
An inexpensive fire alarm sys- 
tem, designed for homes, dormito- 
ries, apartments, and the like, which 
is touched off by any of a series of 
thermostats has been developed by 
the F. Cecil Brown Company, Los 
Angeles 27, Calif. This packaged 
alarm system consists of 12 specially- 
designed thermostats, two enclosed 
bells, a 110-volt transformer and 
150 feet of plastic-coated electric 
: = 
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viring, said to be sufficient to pro- 
ect an average six-room home. Ten 
hermostats are set at 135 degrees 
ind two (for attics furnace rooms, 
tc.) are set at 165 degrees. The 
ow voltage wires can be run 
hrough floors and walls if desired. 


* Relaxer 


Folks like sales clerks, barbers 
nd dentists who must stand for 
long hours may find their work a 
ot easier on the feet with a new 
hoe pad which is made of moulded 
ponge rubber and slips over the 
ole of the shoe. The pads cushion 
he delicate bones and joints of the 
‘oot on a soft rubber base instead 
f hard leather and hard floor 
urface, says the manufacturer, Ace- 
dy Products Company, 202 W. 40th 
treet, New York 18. 


Wax Works Wonders 


(Continued from page 21) 


demand for the product has taken 
lace since the late ‘thirties. In 
1939, output of microcrystalline 
totalled only 10,000,000 pounds. 
Last year, it reached 90,000,000 
pounds, and this year output is ex- 
pected to climb to 130,000,000 
pounds. 

/ Like paraffin, microcrystalline 
waxes are made from petroleum. 
Paraffin comes from the distillate 
fraction, which is also the source of 
lubricating oil. More than 80 per 
cent of the microcrystalline is re- 
fined out of the residual cut; this 
fraction is also the source of pe- 


trolatum or “Vaseline.” The rest of | 


the microcrystalline is made from 
the residue that collects on the bot- 
tom of oil storage tanks. The micro 
waxes are far superior to their 
poor old relation, paraffin. 


Since it is composed of very small 


crystals (paraffin has large crystals), | 


micro wax is extremely flexible. 
The Bareco Oil Company makes 
one so elastic that, when bent, it 
tends to spring back to its original 
shape. Parafhn, of course, would 
break. Some micro waxes are ex- 
tremely hard and have a very high 
melting point. Some combine these 
three characteristics; others feature 
one of the three. The micros are 
generally used in combination with 
other kinds of waxes to improve 
elasticity and strength, or to in- 
crease the melting point. 


Cheese offers a good example of 
the job micro waxes are doing. Be- 
fore the war, the big-selling, five- 
pound bricks of processed cheese 
were packed in bulky wood boxes 
lined with tinfoil. About the time 
war cut off far eastern supplies of 
tin, researchers discovered that a 
better package could be made from 
cellophane coated with micro wax. 
Cheese will keep only three or four 
days in cellophane alone, but it will 
stay fresh two or three months in 
cellophane and microcrystalline. 

Paraffin obviously could not be 
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used to seal in the moisture, be- 
cause it melts at 135 to 140 degrees 
and cheese does not melt below 150 
degrees. Cheese poured into a 
paraffin-lined package would quick- 
ly melt the wax. There’s no such 
problem with micro wax which 
melts at 190 degrees. Microcrystal- 
line is also flexible so it does not 
chip off like paraffin. Thus, cello- 
phane and microcrystalline wax 
packages are now used almost uni- 
versally for processed cheese, and 
they cost about half the price of 
tin-foil-wood cartons. 


Make Your Own Weather Prediction: 
COOLER TOMORROW = © 


Small shop or huge factory .. . 
storage plant... 


theatre or cold 
waiting room or dairy. 


WORTHINGTON 


has the right air conditioning or refrigeration 
equipment for the job and we have the exper- 
ience to engineer, install and service it. 


MID -WEST HEAT SERVICE 


Air Cooling Division—Distributors 
3336 W. FRANKLIN BLVD. CHICAGO 24 
NEVADA 2-3200 


<* INSURANCE 


also requires 


NOT ONLY are printers divided into specialists by type of 
process, but so is Marine Insurance which covers practically 
all types of property which are not confined to one location. 

The Personal Property Floater is popular as it provides 
broad protection of personal belongings. Jewelry and Fur 
Floaters cover above average needs. 

Shippers find that Transportation Coverage is of particular 
value. Manufacturers who send out dies and materials for 
processing need special Marine Floaters. 

Laundries and furriers insure against the loss of customers’ 
property by buying special Marine policies. 


MOORE, CASE, LYMAN 
& HUBBARD 


ee 
&* F' 
175 W. JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4 
PHONE WABASH 2-0400 


INSURANCE AGENCY 


CHICAGO'S OLDEST 
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The food industry has begun 
utilizing wax in scores of other 
ways. Baking firms are drumming 
up business with a coupon they 
stick on the end of bread wrappers 
with wax. Wax is one of the 
cheapest known adhesives. An. At- 
lanta baker offers small fry a chance 
to “join the Lone Ranger club” by 
sending in the yellow seal waxed 
on the wrapper. Another sticks pic- 
tures of Walt Disney characters on 
its bread for young collectors. Sure- 
Seal Corporation of Salt Lake City 
has mixed up a new wax _ for 
lockerplant operators. ‘They dip 
chickens, steak and other frozen 
items in it to keep moisture from 
getting to the food, making other 
packaging unnecessary. 

Potatoes are only one of a grow- 
ing number of farm products that 
are benefiting from wax. Using wax 


on fruit and vegetables actually 
goes back centuries. Marco Polo 
discovered the Chinese using it to 
make citrus fruit last longer in the 
Twelfth Century. ‘Today, however, 
wax is being used for many other 
kinds of produce. Food Machinery 
and Chemical Corporation, one of 
the chief producers of these waxes, 
has run extensive tests in which it 
has found, among other things, that 
waxed cantaloup doesn’t pick up 
outside odors and has a 15 per cent 
longer saleable life than untreated 
fruit. Also that at the end of 20 
days, 76 out of 100 unwaxed toma- 
toes had spoiled, whereas only 18 
out of 100 with wax were lost. 

A wax mixture that makes ba- 
nanas ripen more slowly is being 
used by a large chain grocery. ‘This 
company discovered that the store 
life of the highly perishable fruit 


GUARANTEED ‘’REBUILT’’ POWER EQUIPMENT 


RE Lea eo YOU BUY FROM CHICAGO ELECTRIC 


There’s no doubt about it ..... 


you’re doubly safe when 


you buy “REBUILTS” from CHICAGO ELECTRIC. 


First—you can count on the equipment’s performance be- 
cause it is FULLY GUARANTEED to perform as per origi- 


nal name-plate specifications. 


For the full conditions of 


this guarantee see our catalog No. 50. 


Second—This NEW EQUIPMENT PERFORMANCE is yours 
at a tremendous 40 to 70% SAVING over the cost of 


We Carry A Complete Stock Of 
AC&DC MOTORS e¢ M.G. SETS 
TRANSFORMERS e@ PUMPS 
GENERATORS 


new equipment. 


In addition to the above, there are many more PLUS 
ADVANTAGES of dealing with CHICAGO ELECTRIC such 
as outstanding repair service and liberal trade-in allow- 
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WARD MACHINERY CO. 
558 W. Washingtno Blvd. 
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can be increased from one to three 
days. Instead of a clerk having té 
sort out the over-ripe fruit four ox 
five times a day, a once-a-day check 
suffices when wax is used. 


National Wax Company of Chi 
cago, a wax-maker for 25 years 
turns out a product called “Fether: 
zip” that poultry processors use fox 
quick-cleaning chickens. ‘The bird: 
are dipped in molten wax. Wher 
it hardens and is peeled off, tha 
feathers come off with the wax. Tha 
wax treatment not only saves hours 
of drudgery, but also leaves a bire 
with greatly improved keeping 
qualities. National also manufacc 
tures a wax preservative for rose 
bushes, and it is one of the nation”: 
biggest producers of cheese wax. 


At the University of Wisconsin’ 
research workers have been conduct! 
ing a series of tests to determine tha 
practicality of using wax on cows: 
The idea is that a cow, amply 
sprayed with wax, cannot pick uy 
as much dirt as her unsprayec 
neighbor. 


Waxing Benefits 


Rubber manufacturers have founc 
a wax coating applied on autc 
floor mats before vulcanization) 
keeps them from sticking together 
and after curing provides an attrac: 
tive, shiny surface. They formerly 
used soap to prevent sticking (al- 
though it spotted badly), and then 
lacquered for shininess. Wax and 
lacquer cost about the same per 
gallon, but wax covers seven on 
eight times more area. 


Another manufacturer now waxes 
his asphalt tile with the result that 
after it is laid any surplus adhesive 
slides off readily an accomplish- 
ment that is readily appreciated by 
any man who has laid unwaxed 
tile. Several wax makers have also 
developed mixtures for asbestos 
shingles to increase resistance to 
weather and improve water repell- 
ing qualities. 


A new paint was put on the 
market recently that contains 
enough wax to impart some of the 
qualities of wax to the finish. The 
wax in the paint acts as a lubri- 
cant, making it easier to apply. 
When hard, it gives the paint a 
sheen that repels dust. A large hos- 
pital near Chicago employed seven 
painters and four wall washers be- 
fore switching to this wax paint; 
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Sone .... 


manufacturers, merchants, bankers, builders, and many types of 
professional men ... members of The Chicago Association of 
Commerce and Industry ... work to promote Chicago and to 


make it a better place for business and for living. 


‘For more than 46 yeats the Association has been the one 


all-inclusive business organization continuously 


advancing the city’s industry, its trade, and 


If you are not 
a member, phone or 


Ar a toe obithe the public good. It has provided its mem- 


Association's Annual 
Report for 1949. 

It will tell you how the 
Association serves Chicago 
and how it can 
serve you. 


bets with incomparable services of im- 
mediate and specific value. It was never 
mote active, more vital, and more significant 
than it is today. Members of The Chicago. 
Association of Commerce and Industry sense the 


prestige of cooperation in continued and constructive work for 
Chicago. 


THE CHICAGO ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 
One North LaSalle Street, Chicago 2 


FRanklin 2-7700 
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Chicago 


your center 


of foreign 
trade 


For many exporters, 
Chicago is an ideal 
operations hub. In your 
banking requirements, 
you'll find our Foreign 
Department both willing 
and capable... 

a valuable, efficient ally. 
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now it gets along with four painters 
and three wall washers. 

Wax polish sales, which account 
for three to four per cent of wax 
consumption, have tripled during 
the last decade. Mixtures of wax 
and starch are now on the market 
that make clothes stay fresh longer 
and, by lubricating the surface, 
make the work so much easier one 
of the big makers claims it cuts 
ironing time 25 per cent. 

Without wax, the color on car- 
bon paper would rub off. The can- 
dles on your dinner table and the 
lipstick your wife uses are made 
with wax. There’s a new variety 
now going into the material used 
on the top of dry cell batteries that 
prevents them from cracking. 
Phonograph records are molded 
with wax and beer kegs are lined 
with it. 

There are, of course, some prod- 
ucts that wax will not make easier 
to package, more attractive to mer- 
chandise, nor more convenient to 
store. But you can never be sure 
you have such a product until the 
wax experts have looked into the 
matter. Some of the most profitable 
new uses for this venerable sub- 
stance have turned up in the oddest 
places — and no doubt will con- 
tinue to do so in the future. 


Here, There and Everywhere 


(Continued from page 8) 


Company in the litter. Packard 
recently added walnut shells to the 
long list of raw materials that auto 
makers buy in all parts of the 
world. Company engineers say that 
finely-ground walnut shells provide 
an ideal “shot” for blasting tiny 
metallic burrs off machined surfaces 
of “Ultramatic Drive” castings. 

e Industry On Display — More 
than $1,000,000 worth of actual 
working machinery including origi- 
nals or exact replicas of some of 
our greatest mechanical discoveries 
will be used as stage properties in 
the “Frontiers of Freedom” pageant 
at this Summer's Chicago Fair. 
Among them will be a working oil 
derrick, a replica of the Wright 
Brothers plane, a century-old Balti- 
more clipper ship, a two-deck Erie 
canalboat, a copy of the first Mc- 
Cormick reaper, and famous old 
railroad trains like the Tom Thumb 
of 1829 and the John Bull of 1831, 
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| MODERN LEATHER BELTS AND 
SHORT CENTER DRIVES 


With Automatic Belt Tightening 


MOTOR BASES 
CHICAGO BELTING COMPANY 


‘Largest Leather Belt Manufacturers in the Weset’’ 


125 _N. Green St. Chicago 7, Ill. 
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souri; Los Angeles, California; San Francisco, 
California. 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 


A Complete Stock 
of Controls 


Call ST 2-4930 


Metropolitan 
Electrical Supply Co. 


EXTERMINATORS 


DElaware 7-3932 


EXTERMINATING 
DISINFECTING 
FUMIGATING 
Chicago License No. ! 


Est. 1898 
440 N. STATE ST. 


FLOORS—INDUSTRIAL 


FULTON ASPHALT CO. 


Asphalt Mastic Floors 
Acid Proof Mastic Floors 
Industrial Composition Floors 
165 W. Wacker Drive, Chgo. 1 RAndolph 6-1760 
1870 80th Anniversary Year 1950 


GEARS 


Scuce 1888 makers OF EVERY TYPE OF 


GEAR ano GEAR REDUCER. 


D. 0. JAMES GEAR 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


PHONE 1140 W. MONROE ST. 
CA nal 6-1800 CHICAGO : 


GRINDING WHEELS 


Headquarters Since 1895 for 


MOUNTED WHEELS and 
SMALL GRINDING WHEELS 


A Shape and Size to Finish every kind of 
Material Faster and Better. 
CHICAGO WHEEL & MFG. CO. 
1101 W. Monroe St., Dept. C., Chicago 7 
Phone CAnal 6-8155 


LETTER SERVICE 


A-Z LETTER SERVICE 


ESTABLISHED 1918 
Mimeographing * Multigraphing 
Planographing * Multilith 
Addressing * Mailing 
Direct Mail Campaigns 
Note Change of Address 


139 N. CLARK DEarborn 2-1891 


LITHOGRAPHERS—OFFSET 
pi et Ree ee ee 
CHICAGO OFFSET PRINTING CO. Fine color 
lithography by the offset process. 610 West Van 
Buren St., Chicago 7, Illinois. Telephone STate 
2-3694. 


MACHINERY 


KLING BROS. 


ENGINEERING WORKS 
GENERAL MACHINISTS 


Medium and Heavy Work—Special Machinery 


Structural Bending—Pattern Shop—Repairs 


1320 N. Kostner Ave., Chicago 51, Ill. 
Telephone CApito!l 7-4200 


] You'll Profit from Reading and Answering these Advertisements 


MAP MOUNTING 


MAP MOUNTING — On cloth. On compo. On 
moldings. In spring roller cases. DENOYER- 
Pepe COMPANY, 5235 Ravenswood Ave. 


NAME PLATES 


For your urgent needs. Name Plates, Dials, Panels, 
Etched — Engraved — Printed. Chicago Name 
Plate Co., 1831 W. Columbia Av., Chicago 26, 
Ill. AMbassador 2-9447. 


PLANOGRAPHING 


PHONE today MOnroe 6-9721 for reasonable prices 
on planograph printing. CHICAGO PLANO- 
GRAPH CORPORATION, 1220 W. Van Buren 
St., Chicago, Illinois. 


REAL ESTATE—INDUSTRIAL 


Industrial Real Estate 
J. J. HARRINGTON & CO. 
Since 1907 


7 S. Dearborn St. ° 
Financial 6-1322 


Chicago 3 


WATCHMEN 


Pedersen’s Protective Patrol 


24 Hours Service—City-Wide & Suburban 
Service 
Uniformed watchmen—Day & Nights by the 
week or month—Special Sanitary Service 
with permanent jobs. 
Central Office—SAcramento 2-4108—4109 
North Side Office—TUxedo 9-6670 
3242 W. Roosevelt Road Chicago 24 


For Factories, 


UNIFORMED GUARDS wiz.ise%. 


Licensed and Bonded Under State of III. Established 1919 
CARS EQUIPPED WITH TWO WAY RADIO 


KEDZIE PROTECTIVE PATROL 


301 So. Kedzie Ave. CHICAGO 12 
Phone Day and Night—KEdzie 3-5250 
ms 
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Sandy joined a golf club, and was told 
by the professional that if his name was 
on his golf balls and they were lost, they 
would be returned to him when found. 

“Good,” said the Scot. “Put my name 
on this ball.” The pro did so. 

“Would you also put M.D. after it?” 
asked the new member. “I’m a doctor.” 
The pro obeyed. 

“Now just one more thing,” went on 
the Scot. “Can ye squeeze ‘Hours 10 to 3’ 
on as well?” 


* * * 


Little Claude’s mother had reluctantly 
allowed her precious child to attend pub- 
lic school. She gave the teacher a long 
list of instructions. 

“My Claude is so sensitive,” she ex- 
plained, “don’t ever punish him. Just 
slap the boy next to him. That will 
frighten Claude.” 


* * * 


Mrs.: “Oh, John, I am so nervous, I 
can just feel there is a mouse under the 
bed.” 

Mr.: “Feel there is a cat there, too, my 
love, and go to sleep.” 


* * * 


A Communist is a guy who says every- 
thing is perfect in Russia but stays ‘here 
because he likes to rough it. 


* * * 


“Is it true that an alligator in these 
swamps won’t hurt you if you carry a 
torche”’ 

“Dat all 
carry it.” 


depends on how fas’ 


yo’all 


* * * 


The children had all been photographed 
and the teacher was trying to persuade 
them each to buy a copy of the group 
picture. 

“Just think how nice it will be to look 
at it when you are all grown up and say, 
“There’s Rose; she’s married,’ or ‘That’s 
Billy; he’s a sailor,’ ” 

A small voice at the back of the room 


piped up, “And there’s teacher; she’s 
dead.” 

* * * 
Visitor: “Can you tell me where the 


science building is?” 
College Boy: “I'm sorry, but I’m just 
here on an athletic scholarship.” 


There were guests in the home of 4- 


year-old Jane and all the while they 
were there she wore her best company 
manners. But the moment the door 
closed behind them she became _ dis- 
obedient. 


“Why is it, Jane,’’ asked her mother, 
“that you are so naughty now? You were 
such a lady while our guests were here.” 


“Well, mother,” answered Jane, “you 
don’t use your company silver all of 
the time.” 

# cee ™ 


John was explaining why he always 
got up for a lady standing in a bus. Said 
he: 

“Ever since I was a kid I’ve had a lot 
of respect for a woman with a strap in 
her hand.” 


* * * 


Matrimony: A public institution that 
costs a man his Bachelor’s degree while 
his wife gets her Master’s. 


* * * 


New boss: “Have you any letters of 
reference?” 

New salesman: “Sure, read_ this.” 

New boss: “To whom it may concern: 
Bill Smith worked for us one week, and 
we are satisfied.” 


“COMMERG 


Sunday School Yeacher—“Jimmy, wh 
are you late?” r -- 
Jimmy—“I was going to go fishing bi 
my daddy wouldn’t let me.” 
§.S.T.—“You’re fortunate to have 
father like that. Did he make it. clear 
you why you shouldn't go fishing on Su: 
day?” ; 
Jimmy—‘Sure, he said 
enough bait for both of us.” 
* * * 


there wasn 


“I’ve decided on a name for the baby 
said the expectant mother. “I shall ca 
her Minerva.” 

The young husband didn’t care ver 
much for her selection but, being 
tactful fellow, was far too wise to objec 
verbally. 

“Fine,” he agree. “That’s a_beautifi 
name. The first girl I ever loved wi 
called Minerva, and the name _ revive 
happy memories.” 

There was a brief pause, then: “We’ 
call her Lucy; I think I like that better, 
said the young wife. 

* * * 


“What is executive ability, Father? 
asked the serious lad. 

“Executive ability, my boy, is the ar 
of getting the credit for all the hard wor 
that somebody else does.” 


* * * 


A young surgeon received a_telephon 
call from a colleague who invited hin 
to make a fourth at bridge. 

“Going out, dear?” asked his wif 
suspiciously. 

“I'm afraid so,” was the brave reply 
“It’s a very important case. There ar 
three doctors there already.” 

* * * 


Foreman: “You are asking big pay fo 
a man with no experience.” 

Applicant: “Well, the work is mucl 
harder when you don’t know anythin; 


about it. ‘ 
* * * A 


World—a big ball which revolves o1 
its taxes. 4 


